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HOW TO PROFIT 
ON A SQUEEZE 
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Just for example, suppose you had decided to 


make this lime squeezer. 
Since it’s a hand tool, you’d have wanted it to 


be light. So you would probabkghave thought of 


aluminum, among other materials, for making it. 

How about strength? Squeezing is a pressure 
operation. If you had known Aleoa Aluminum, 
you would have mentally notel “OK” on this 
score. ») 

Corrosion? Will fruit juice attack or stain it? 
No... aluminum is resistant to corrosion, 

How will it look to the buyer’s eye? Not bad 
at all. In fact, right good! Aleoa Aluminum can 


be polished to a luster that lasts. 


ALCOA ... 






Why, it even makes the squeezer cheap to 
manufacture! Two inexpensive castings, a quick 
machining, and simple assembly will do it. 

And there you have five short lessons in how 
to squeeze more sales and profit out of an object 
made of metal. For lime squeezers or bull 
dozers, look at aluminum squarely and from all 
angles, starting with any one of the economic 
advantages of Aleoa Aluminum. 

Better still, look at aluminum with Alcoa 
engineers because they possess the greatest fund 
of aluminum experience in the world . . . for 
you to draw upon freely. ALUMINUM Company 
or America, 2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


REG.T, 


in ALUMINUM 
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THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


There’s a truly Personal Touch on the New Remington! It 
insures smoother typing—invites fingers to fly over the key- 
board as though winged. This Personal Touch, instantly 
changeable to the preference of the typist, combines with a 
smoother, swifter action... a faster, more sensitive feel to 
result in a uniform, swift flow of work—a new high in typing 
beauty—that’s the pride of every operator ... of every execu- 
tive. This Personal Touch, this swifter, more sensitive action 
are among the latest triumphs of Remington Rand research 
and engineering. These, and the many other features 
incorporated in the New Remington typewriter, are the 
reasons for that famous fact: “More Remingtons have 
been bought than any other make”. See how much better 
the New Remington really is . . . discover the sensitiveness 
of the new Personal Touch for yourself. Phone your 
nearby Remington Rand office or representative today. 


BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 
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Service pay. The Army and Navy asked 
Congress for a 20 per cent increase in the 
pay and allowances of all officers and en- 
listed men, including those of the Marine 
Corps. This would raise base pay for pri- 
vates and apprentice seamen to $60 month- 
ly. Second lieutenants and ensigns would 
be increased to $180. The proposed raises 
are intended to encourage voluntary en- 
listments and bring service pay in line 
with increased costs of living. 


Demobilization reached this point: 
Army discharges totaled 6,660,000 
men and women, or 78.4 per cent of 
peak wartime strength. 
Navy releases were 1,747,153, or 
58.2 per cent of strength at war’s end. 
Marine Corps separations were 

254.687. or 57.9 per cent of top 

strength. 

Discharge points. Army officers in Japan 
and Korea with 66 discharge points are to 
he sent home in limited number beginning 
March 9, the War Department said. All 
officers in that area with 66 points or who 
will have completed 42 months of service 
hy June 30 are to be in this country or en 
route home by May 31. Those with 67 
pomts or 45 months’ service as of April 30 
now are here or on the way home. 

{rmy doctors. The Army said that all 
but 10 per cent of the 41,000 doctors who 
were commissioned from civilian life are to 
he returned home by June 30. Medical of- 
ficers now may be separated who have 60 
points. or 89 months of active duty, or are 
£3 vears old. Since last May, about 25,000 
Army doctors have been separated, and an 
aditional 5.000 now are en route from 


overseas 


Peicas. Commodity prices reached a new 
hich for the third time in as many weeks. 
For the latest week, increases were par- 
iicularly notable in some foods, furniture, 
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house furnishings, livestock and poultry, 
oils and fats, and lumber. There were de- 
clines meanwhile in fruits and vegetables, 
some farm products, petroleum and _ pe- 
troleum products, and grains. 


Retail sales. Despite reduced consumer 
buying in some areas, due to strikes, de- 
partment-store sales for the country as a 
whole reached record levels during the 
week ended February 23. The total was 20 
per cent above February, 1945, and a little 
higher than in January of this year. 


Surplus sales. The War Assets Corp. 
said that acquisitions of 12 major types of 
consumer goods for January totaled $326,- 
502,000, as compared with sales in the 
same categories totaling $84,298,000. In- 
ventories of unsold consumer goods conse- 
quently continued to grow, and at the end 
of the month totaled $936,500.000. 


Soap. The soap-supply outlook for 1946 
was said by the Agriculture Department to 
be greatly improved, due to increasing im- 
ports of copra from the Philippine Islands. 
Quota restrictions on fats and oils avail- 
able for soap manufacture may be re- 
moved within a few months. 


Veterans’ loans. New regulations and 
simplified forms covering loans to veterans 
were made effective by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Although such loans were lib- 
eralized in December by changes in the GI 
Bill of Rights, virtually no loans cculd be 
made until the new forms were prepared. 
Under the new regulations, the borrower 
must sign only one paper to obtain a loan, 
instead of an average of eight. Liberaliza- 
tions include an increase from $2,000 to 
$4,000 in the Government’s maximum 
guarantee of real estate loans, and the vet- 
eran now is allowed 40 years to make re- 
payment, instead of 20. 
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Colossus, 
the Hub of 
Prosperity’s Wheel 


HE American farmer, Colossus of the 

Crossroads, is confident of the future. His 
future. America’s future. He’s going ahead 
with his plans. 


Nature’s factories are on full time. Hens and 
hogs, cows and steers, trees and vines, seeds in 
the good brown earth never heard of wages and 
hours. They go on producing, under the guid- 
ing hand of the farmer and his brood. 


Colossus has no reconversion problems. He 
has billions in the bank, and is in a mood to 
spend for things of quality. Not just for trucks 
and tractors and machinery, but radios and 





Cyountry 





es ace, 


refrigerators, pianos and paint, clothing and 
packaged foods .. . everything! 

Even in normal times, rural America accounts 
for nearly 40% of our total consumer sales. It 
now seems destined to break all previous 
records. Geared to prosperity’s wheel, with 
Colossus as the hub, your business, too, can 
be good. 


And you can look for the biggest post-war 
purchases, the biggest investments, to be 
made on Country Gentleman farms .. . the 
top-half farms... the farms which just natur- 
ally take (and take to) Country Gentleman. 





NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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How to know Fluorescent 
Lamps from the inside out... 


You could break off the end 


of a fluorescent lamp and look inside. But 
looking alone isn’t enough. If you’re as care- 
ful as General Electric, you’d have to make 
480 tests and inspections to be absolutely 
sure of the quality of the lamp. You’d have to 
study the “coiled-coil” tungsten cathode, which 
helps determine how many times the lamp 
starts; you'd have to measure the quality and 
quantity of the chemical coating on the cathode, 
which has an important bearing on lamp life; 
you'd have to test the tightness of the glass-to- 
metal seal, because even a tiny leak will soon re- 


duce light output. And that would just be the start. 








e- - Or you can insist on 
the @ mark: 


on the fluorescent lamps you buy for your home 
and business. Everything that goes into a G-E 
fluorescent lamp is carefully tested — every 
completed lamp goes through a series of exact- 
ing tests—to assure you of perfect performance. 
*And remember—General Electric lamp re- 
search is constantly at work to improve G-E 
lamps and make them Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 
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U.S. is about to taper off its effort to appease Russia; is about to give 
up its idea that Russia can be satisfied by one concession after another. 

That, at least, is the present intent. It can be a turn of very great inm- 
portance, of far more importance than whether U.S. workers get 18 cents an hour 
more pay, or whether prices bulge 5 per cent or 10 per cent during 1946. 

Not that anybody knows what is to be done about Russia. Apparently nobody 
in high authority here does quite know. It's just that a decision is being taken 
to call attention to, rather than to cover up or agree to, Russian moves that do 
run counter to the letter or the spirit of the United Nations Charter. 

Idea now held by high officials is that an attempt should be made to induce 
Russia to tip her hand, to come out into the open with her objectives. 











In more specific terms, the outlook is this..... 

War with Russia is not being thought of as more than a distant prospect. 

Co-operation still is to be sought in relations with Russia. 

A loan of $1,000,000,000 is being offered to Russia at this time. 

If, however, Russia keeps on pressing for expansion..... 

U.S. then is thinking »bout speaking out in blunt terms of opposition. 

A break in the United Nations Organization will become a possibility. 

U. S. and Britain, under those circumstances, would go one way with their 
friends, Russia would go her way with her friends and things would be bad. 

War might then be a possibility in 10 or 15 or 20 years. 

Russia is in no mood or condition for war now and won't be until industry 
hos been rebuilt. U.S. is trying as hard as it can to destroy its own military 
‘trength in the quickest possible time. Russia will not move now in directions 
or with methods that would precipitate a real showdown. 











Back of events in the world is this basic situation..... 

Power balance is upset by the destruction of Germany and Japan. 

Great Britain is left weak by the war; is highly vulnerable to air power in 
the next war; is harassed by nationalistic uprisings through the Empire. 

U.S., potentially, is the great new power that should run the world, but 
U.S. again is dodging responsibility; is trying to crawl back into her shell. 

Russia, tightly organized, ambitious, aggressive, with Communism to sell, 
and with her temporary weakness covered up, is pushing out to fill the vacuum 
left by the collapse of Germany and Japan. Russia, too, is baiting Britain. 

That's the underlying situation. 








What Russia is pressing to find out is this: 

At what point will Britain actually fight to save her Empire interests? 

Is U.S. so set on enjoying life that she will let the rest of the world 
shift for itself, without her leadership and ripe for Communist direction? 

Or, is there some hardness under the soft U.S. exterior? 

If U.S. is to depend on a weakened Britain to resist Russian expansion all 





by herself, then Russia can go far. If Russia finds, however, that U.S. is to 
show a streak of firmness, she will pull back, will move more cautiously. It is 


(over) 
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NEWSG:.Aisi--TOUORROW-- (Continued) 


not Russia's intent or desire to get into an argument with U.S. at this stage if 
that can be avoided, if delay will give her what she wants later on. 


Testing points for U.S. policy are to come in these situations..... 
Turkey, where Russia is getting set to demand concessions. 
Iran, where Russian troops are not wholly withdrawn. 
Austria, where Russians are milking the country of assets, using a large 
to get what they want while U.S. food takes care of the people. 
Italy, where U.S.-British efforts to get a peace treaty are delayed. 
Manchuria, where control is being taken of industry, where some industries 
are being stripped of equipment before a reparations agreement. 

Korea, where much the same conditions exist as in Manchuria. 

Latin America, where a big infiltration of Communist agents is occurring. 


army 





If U.S. really is to take a firm line, the stages are to be theSe..... 

1. Friendly protest at what U.S. regards as a violation of agreements. 

2. Warning if Russia goes on acting on her own to press for advantages. 

3. A break if Russia should then make an aggressive move carrying Russian 
power westward from her zone in Germany or out into the Atlantic. Russia then 
could go her way outside the United Nations, U.S. its way. 

Dominant view is that Russia will pull back temporarily if she thinks U.S. 
really is to take a firm stand; that she will move cautiously before even a first 
stage protest, depending on time to cool U.S. interest in world affairs. There 
is relative certainty that Russia would do nothing to precipitate a showdown now. 





The trend of events does suggest the following: 

Firm U.S.-Britain ties are to be an increasing probability. 

British loan approval is more probable, unless U.S. doesn't want friends. 

Aid to the Nationalist Government in China is more probable. 

Pacific bases will be more certain than ever'to stay in U.S. 

Atomic-bomb control will not be shared with a world organization. 

UNO will go ahead, but Russia's actions outside UNO may be more closely 
watched than the deliberations and actions of the world peace machinery. 

Germany is less likely to be subjected to a Morgenthau plan. Russia now is 
wooing Germany's new leaders. U.S.-Britain may need to do the same. 

Japan, too, will get a chance if U.S.-Russian rivalry develops. 











control. 











What people need to know about today's world is this: 

Russia is a vast land and air power with a Communistic system. 

U.S. is a vast sea and air power with a capitalistic system. 

There really are no other comparable powers or groups of powers left. 

Russia is proselyting Communism. U.S. is trying to promote capitalism. 

It remains to be seen whether these two big powers and two systems can get 
along together through the years without frictions that lead to trouble. UNO 
offers the machinery through which co-operation might be worked out. There are 
Signs, however, that Russia expects U.S. to pull back out of the world and that 
there will be openings to gain strategic advantages by well-timed moves. 


In the domestic situation, at home..... 
Mr. Truman's wage-price policy is in trouble; is likely to be changed. 


Deflation, not inflation, is the dominant force at the moment; is likely to 
stay dominant until a basis is found for ending big labor-employer argument. 

Incomes are declining. Profits are declining. Unemployment is rising. 
Production is below the level of recent expectations and isn't recovering much. 

In the end, prices will be adjusted enough higher to offset part of the cost 
of wage increases; will give industry more incentive to get going. 








See also pages 14, 21, 47, 67. 
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* Protects Against Abrasion 


KImMPAK—soft, resilient and clean —safeguards 
highly polished surfaces and delicate finishes 
against rubbing, scratching and press-mark- 
ing. Also, neutral KIMPAK types protect the 
product from direct contact with chemically 
active packaging materials. From luxury mer- 
chandise to precision-finished parts, products 
ship better in KIMPAK. 
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* Supplements Other 
Packaging Materials 


* Cushions Jars and Jolts 


Where steel bands, paper board separators, 
wooden interior bracing or other rigid pack- 
aging materials must be used, KIMPAK sup- 
plements them with cushioning and surface 
protection properties. It’s muss-free,.as easy 
to handle as wrapping paper, saves time and 
money in the shipping room. : 


KimpAK Creped Wadding absorbs shocks 
more effectively than most cushioning mate- 
rials of far greater density and thickness. 
Because of its compactness, it often cuts bulk 
and weight of packages, reduces shipping 
charges. KIMPAK helps make your package 
as modern as your product. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 
An illustrated booklet on KIMPAK is now 


4 Clark 

available. For your free copy, see your Kim ‘ i RESEARCH 
KIMPAK Distributor or mail a postcard 

to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped a ae ee el ae 

Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. CREPED WADDING 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means 
Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding 
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«help nature carry off 
“fatigue acids”! 


Cheer up—you can say “good-by” 

to the muscle torture following too 
much exercise! When you overdo, 
“fatigue acids” settle inside the 
muscles—often make them swell 

with pain. Here’s. what to do: | 
Rub those tortured muscles with | 
fast-acting Absorbine Jr. It 
stimulates local circulation and 

the fresh blood flowing through 

the muscles helps nature 
carry “fatigue acids” 
away. Then the swelling 
can subside. Your 
muscles “ease’”’—feel 
limber and relaxed. 
You'll feel like shouting 
for joy! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., y < 
Springfield, Ge 
Mass. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to upset a Tax 
Court ruling, denying recognition to your 
husband-wife partnership, where this rul- 
ing is supported by evidence that you did 
not intend to carry on business as a part- 
nership. In two such cases, the Supreme 
Court holds, on review, that the Tax 
Court decision is binding. In one case, the 
husband made a gift to his wife to enable 
her to buy half interest in his business. 
The husband in the second case gave his 
wife stock in a corporation before it was 
dissolved and its business transferred to 
the new partnership. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of metal 
household furniture, increase your ceiling 
prices by 5 per cent over prices charged 
in March, 1942. Wholesalers and retailers 
are required by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to absorb this increase. 


YOU CANNOT raise the wages of your 
employes without getting Government ap- 
proval, if you are in the building-con- 
struction industry. The Wage Stabilization 
Board informs the building industry that 
wage increases for its workers are still 
controlled by the Board, despite the new 
wage-price regulations. 


YOU CAN obtain a license to export 
surplus cotton piece goods to any coun- 
try except Germany and Japan. The De- 
partment of Commerce is approving li- 
cense applications in connection with a 
program to export 10,000,000 yards of 
cotton fabrics and fabricated products 
during the first quarter of 1946. 


YOU CANNOT expect, in figuring your 
company’s income tax return, to avoid 
paying a tax on the gain that the company 
realizes in selling its own stock to its offi- 
cers and employes. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds that one company, which bought in 
some of its stock and later sold it at a 
higher price to its officers and employes, 
realized a taxable gain in the transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT stop paying your em- 
ployes salary increases that were approved 
by the Treasury, during the war, in lieu 
of overtime compensation, if your work- 
ers are covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 


and administrative decisions: 


ards Act. The Wage and Hour Division of 
the Labor Department rules that employ. 
ers are liable for the full amount of such 
compensation paid to salaried workers, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use cane alcohol ip 
making alcoholic beverages. This use is 
prohibited by the Civilian Production 
Administration to provide more molasses, 
from which cane alcohol is made, for pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a 9 per cent increase 
in ceiling prices of linoleum and felt-base 
floor coverings that you manufacture. 
The higher prices ave granted by OPA to 
oftset cost increases since March, 1949, 
Increases in prices to consumers are not 
authorized. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as representative of a bank, 
make film records of U.S. securities, paper 
money, checks and warrants. Such bank 
records, however, must be kept confi- 
dential. And you cannot, under this 
Treasury ruling, make enlargements or 
other reproductions of these photographie 
records. 


* 28 & 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
municipal fixed-sum license tax on your 
business of soliciting orders for goods to 
be shipped: from out of the State. The 
Supreme Court holds that a tax of this 
kind, imposed by one city, is an uncon- 
stitutional burden on interstate commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably be required to 
reinstate an employe who leaves to re- 
enlist in the armed forces, even though 
you already have re-employed him once 
after his previous discharge. This is the 
informal opinion of Selective Service head- 
quarters. The opinion adds, however, that 
if a veteran re-enlists more than 90 days 
after his discharge, without applying for 
reinstatement during that period, he loses 
his re-employment rights under the Se- 
lective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a clothing maker, buy 
cotton cloth from the War Assets Corp. 
The WAC is offering for sale more than 
30,000,000 yards of cotton apparel fabric. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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TO MAKE DREAM 


America, always a home-loving land, 
now readies herself to move into won- 
drous new homes whose comforts and 
conveniences will match those of any 
air castle of the mind . .. Homes where 
many of the household chores will be 
performed by the push of a button . . . 
Homes whose indoor climate will equal 
the best that nature has to offer... 
Homes whose rooms will be healthfully 
warmed by the steady, uniform flow of 
automatic coal heat. 


Coal... the Modern Fuel 
Bituminous Coal has long been valued 
as the most economical, most depend- 
able of all home-heating fuels. That’s 
one reason why more than 4 out of 
every 7 homes in the U. S. already heat 
with coal. And today, with the develop- 
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ment of marvelously efficient new stok- 
ers to suit the needs of any size of 
home, Bituminous Coal also becomes 
the modern fuel—completely automatic, 
even to the point of ash removal—clean, 
quiet, odorless, smokeless! 


Coal... the Plentiful Fuel 


Thanks to the unlimited bounty of na- 
ture, America boasts a 3,000-year treas- 
ure trove of Bituminous Coal. What 
more satisfying assurance could any 
new-home builder have that his coal 
supply will always be available—will 
always be low in cost, no matter how 
high the prices of other fuels may climb? 
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Why Our Civilization 
Depends on Coal 


Not alone as a fuel does coal in- 
fluence all our living. From Bitu- 
minous Coal comes a long list of 
widely divergent products that in- 
cludes modern plastics and fab- 
rics; paints and roofing materials; 
medicines, vitamins and antisep- 
tics; insecticides, fertilizers, plant 
foods —and thousands more. Into 
the making of every ton of steel 
goes a ton of Bituminous Coal. It 
generates over 62% of all our elec- 
tricity. And it powers 94% of all 
our railroad locomotives . . . Our 
whole civilization depends on this 
magic mineral; and anything that 
affects coal mining also affects you 
— whether or not you actually burn 
coal! : 


Outof every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages—the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 
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THE Bell System was big before the war, but 
it has to be bigger in the future. The needs 
of the nation have grown and it’s our job to 
keep pace with those needs. We're spending 
close to twO pillion dollars in the next few 
years for expansion and improvement. 


















Size brings responsibilities and the Bell Sys- 
tem aims to be big in more than size. he 
is to give the best of service: 


at the lowest possible cost, to every one 


using the telephone. 
KS 
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NEW TENSIONS IN THE ‘BIG 3’: 
STRUGGLES FOR POSTWAR POWER 


Soviet Russia’s Drive to Achieve Decisive Position in World Affairs 


Weakness of Britain and 
U.S. hesitancy as factors 
adding to Allies’ disunity 


Tension is high again among the Big 
Three powers—U.S., Russia and Britain. 
This time, tension has reached a_ point 
where there has been open talk of a break. 

An actual break with Russia, either by 
U.S. or Britain, or by both together, is 
not now regarded as probable, although 
the disputes over Iran and the Russian re- 
moval of machinery from Manchuria are 
causing great strain. The informed view is 
that each of the powers will pull back short 
of a showdown. The _ tensions, however, 
are of a kind that can, unless removed, 
create conditions that might lead ulti- 
mately to World War III. 

Background of what is happening: 

Britain has come out of the war weak 
in man power and resources, relative to 
U.S. and Russia. Her balance-of-power 
position with regard to Europe is gone. 
Her Empire is being torn with trouble. 
Nevertheless. British leaders, such as for- 
mer Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and present Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin, 
insist that Britain can come back and that 
she still can play a major role. 

Russia, with the threat of Germany re- 
moved, is assertive and ambitious. She 
feels that her performance in the war and 
her rank as one of the world’s two strong- 
est powers now entitle her to a leading 
voice in the world’s affairs. While the 
peace settlements are in process of being 
made, she is pushing her position and in- 
fluence in all directions. She is bumping 
against Britain at many points. But only 
at a few points, thus far, is she coming 
into direct conflict with this country. 

United States, in spite of the definite 
policies spelled out by Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes (see page 67), is hesitant 
and uncertain about her world position. A 
firm line now is laid down toward Russia, 
but this country has not yet decided where 
she stands with regard to Britain. At one 
moment, she appears ready to back up 
Britain in places where Britain is hard 
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pressed. A moment later, however, U.S. 
tends to pull back, let Britain stand aloné 
against Russia, and even deny Britain the 
assistance of a loan to help her get on her 
feet after the war. The result is that this 
nation as a whole still is not following a 
clear line of action, at a time when co- 
operation among the Big Three is in danger 
of breaking down. 

Thus, a strange picture is presented by 





In Greece, where the Greek Peninsula 
and Crete guard the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Britain’s position is threatened by 
pressure from Russia, already dominant 
in the rest of the Balkans. Russia has 
claimed that the presence of British troops 
in Greece is a menace to world peace. But 
the interim Greek regime is in favor of 
their remaining, and they will stay at least 
until after the elections on March 31. 


—Acme 


BIG THREE TOAST: BEVIN, MOLOTOV, BYRNES 
... to what? 


the three wartime Allies, only a little more 
than six months after the fighting has 
stopped. Britain, weakened by war, finds 
that both her partners of wartime are 
tending to crowd her out of her old posi- 
tion in the world. Making matters worse 
for her are the disorders that are flaring 
up at a number of points in her Empire. 

Trouble spots along the British life 
line that connects the home island with 
India, Malaya and Australia are shown on 
the map on pages 12 and: 13. What is 
stirring and why it is important in rela- 
tion to the future world peace can be seen 
from a survey of individual situations. 


In Turkey, Britain finds her life line 
threatened by Russia at a second point. At 
issue is the question of Russian bases along 
the Dardanelles, and also Russia’s desire 
to add the two Armenian provinces in 
Eastern Turkey to her own Armenian So- 
viet Republic. Thus far, these disputes are 
only in the “war of nerves” stage, but 
there are rumors that one or both will 
come to a head sometime this spring. Brit- 
ain is backing Turkey. 

In Egypt, a position guarding both the 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, the 
British life line is menaced in another way. 
Here there is nationalist agitation against 
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; the presence of British troops on Egyptian 
| soil, Britain probably will withdraw her 
troops from Egypt proper, but retain gar- 
risons in the Suez Canal zone and in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, to the south. There 
| is no direct evidence of any Russian activ- 
; ity in Egypt, but British leaders feel that 
Russia stands to gain from any weakening 
of Britain there. 
4 In Syria and Lebanon, at the east end 
of the Mediterranean, there is an apparent 
rivalry between Britain and Russia for in- 
fluence. Russia strongly supported Syria 
i and Lebanon in urging that British and 
French troops be withdrawn. Britain has 
( agreed, but she is working hard to keep her 
| own influence strong in those two countries. 
In Palestine, a British mandate that 
likewise borders the Mediterranean, Brit- 
| ish policy favors the Arabs, rather than the 
: Jews, in order to preserve good relations 
) with Moslems all along her life line. Russia 
seems to be staying out of this dispute. 
In Iran, a vital link on Britain’s route 
to the East. the central fact again is 
rivalry between Britain and Russia. British 
leaders believe Russia is interested pri- 
marily in oil concessions in Northern Iran, 
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and are prepared to accept such an ar- 
rangement if it comes out of the confer- 
ences of Premier Ahmad Ghavam in Mos- 
cow. But Britain resents Russia’s failure to 
withdraw all her occupation troops from 
Iran by the March 2 date agreed upon. 
And she will oppose strenuously any Rus- 
sian attempt to eliminate British influence 
and concessions in Southern Iran. 

In India, containing four fifths of the 
British Empire’s population, Britain’s trou- 
ble is not directly with Russia, but with 
the strong desire of the people of India 
for independence, and the bitter disagree- 
ment between Hindu and Moslem fac- 
tions. Complicating the picture is the pros- 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 
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pect of widespread famine. Here, as in 
Egypt, British leaders fear that, if the 
British position weakens, Russian influence 
stands to gain. Hence they are pushing 
f>r a settlement of the Indian question. 

Even in Netherlands East Indies, the 
British-Russian rivalry shows up. There, as 
in Greece, Britain is accused by Russia of 
menacing world peace with her army of 
ncecupation, Russia’s aim seems to be to 
stand as the champion, not only of the 
{ndonesian nationalists, but of all the colo- 
nial peoples of Asia. 

All along the life line of her Empire, 
Britain is runming into trouble. Weak- 
ened by the war and feeling the pressure, 
actual or potential, of Russia on the north 
of that life line, she is looking to the 
United States for support. 

U.S. foreign policy, however, is not 
yet based on any clear-cut line-up of the 
big powers. Three courses of action are 
seen as possible for this country. 
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Lone hand for U. S. Under one course, 
the United States would withhold support 
from Britain and at the same time avoid 
close friendship with Russia. 

U. S. and Britain vs. Russia. A second 
possibility is a close partnership of U.S. 
and Britain in a line-up that would treat 
Russia as a rival to be feared. 

Friendship among Big Three. Under a 
third possible course, the United States 
would co-operate with Britain as part of an 
attempt to promote solidarity among all 
the Big Three nations. 

Actually, the U.S. is following a mixture 
of these three courses. 

The military picture shows the U.S. 
in partnership with Britain in a_two- 
against-one line-up that tends to isolate 
Russia. The close military collaboration 
of U.S. and Britain is continuing in the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. No such co- 
operation with Russia is in sight. U.S 
and Canada are planning a joint expedi- 
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tion into Northern Canada, preparing for 
a possible war in which operations in the 
Arctic would be decisive. U.S., Britain and 
Canada, joint possessors of the atomic 
bomb, will take full part in experiments 
with the bomb in the Pacific this’ spring. 
But the secrets of the bomb are withheld 
from Russia, and Canadian officials ac- 
cused of giving military information to 
Russia are to be prosecuted. 

The economic picture shows this coun- 
try having almost nothing to do with Rus- 
sia and uncertain whether to go into part- 
nership with Britain. Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred M. Vinson has announced 
that Russia can have a _ $1,000,000,000 
loan from the Export-Import Bank, but 
thus far Russia has made no move to take 
advantage of this offer. For Britain, Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Byrnes favor 
& $4,400,000,000 loan, but Congress is go- 
ing very slowly in considering it, and the 
outcome at this time is in doubt. 
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The political picture shows the U.S. 
State Department playing a lone hand in 
Europe and the Middle East, so as not to 
give Russia the impression of a united 
front with Britain against her. In connec- 
tion with Spain and the Dardanelles, for 
example, this country has iollowed a sep- 
arate course. This U.S. policy worries 
some British leaders. They assert that Rus- 
sia is trying to drive a wedge between the 
U.S. and Britain, and is deliberately fol- 
lowing a policy of squeezing Britain while 
avoiding a head-on clash with the U. S. 

Recent developments, however, are 
bringing the U. S. into direct conflict with 
Russia at various points. In respect to 
Manchuria, this Government is telling 
Russia that it has not agreed and will not 
agree to her action in-stripping Manchu- 
ria’s factories without a prior agreement on 
Japanese reparations. In Korea, Lieut. Gen. 
John R. Hodge is telling Russia that her 
correspondents will not be admitted to the 





U.S: Zone unless U. S. correspondents are 
admitted to the Russian zone. Russia’s 
failure to get out of Iran by the date 
agreed upon is regarded as a violation of 
the principles defined by Secretary Byrnes. 

As the result of these conflicts and of 
Russia’s aggressive campaign to strengthen 
her own position in the world, there is a 
noticeable hardening of American opinion 
toward Russia. That hardening has been 
reflected in recent days in speeches by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
and by John Foster Dulles (see page 67), 
both of whom were delegates to the United 
Nations meeting in London, as well as in 
the speech by Secretary Byrnes. - 

A showdown with Russia? The 
Byrnes speech gives assurance to Russia 
that the U.S. will “gang up against no 
state,” and points out that this country 
has approved many adjustments in Rus- 
sia’s favor. But the speech by implication 
expresses strong disapproval of Russia’s 
course toward Turkey, toward Iran, and 
toward Manchuria. It indicates that there 
is a line beyond which Russia cannot go 
and still remain on friendly terms with 
the United States. “We will not and we 
cannot stand aloof,” says Mr. Byrnes, “if 
force or the threat of force is used con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter.” 

Russia now is placed on notice that if 
she uses force to seize territory in Turkey, 
for example, the United States is prepared 
to join Britain in whatever action the sit- 
uation demands. Thus, U.S. policy is tend- 
ing strongly toward a close tie-up with 
Britain not only in the military field, but 
in the economic and political fields as well. 
And that appears to put up to Russia the 
decision whether the Big Three are to con- 
tinue as friends and co-operators or to 
split apart as rivals and potential enemies. 














—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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WAGE-PRICE SQUEEZE ON PROFIT: 
LOWER EARNINGS FOR INDUSTRY 


Belief That the OPA Will Be Slow to Grant Relief From Pay Increases 


Prospect of retarding 
high volume of output 
until late 1946 or 1947 


A profit squeeze now is to be applied to 
U.S. industry. This squeeze is to result 
from a rise in wage rates, encouraged by 
the Government, pressing against a price 
ceiling that the Government will raise only 
reluctantly after wages rise. 

The new formula, put forward to pro- 
vide postwar prosperity, calls for this: 

Wage earners are encouraged to de- 
mand wage increases of 18 per cent above 
the level of August, 1945 

Industry then is to absorb these higher 
wage payments out of profits until earn- 
ings, probably on a high volume of output, 
fall to the 1936-39 average for the indus- 
try—before taxes. After profits fall to this 
prewar level, industry can ask for relief, 
which may be given by OPA if and when 
it catches up with its work. 

Consumers, including wage earners with 
their larger hourly income. are to be as- 
sured of few and moderate price rises. Some 
observers also are suggesting that con- 
sumers will be assured of a long wait for 
many types of goods that they want 

The response to this formula, now that 
it has been analyzed, is not favorable from 
either the labor or the management side. 














Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


HOW TO LET GO AND WHEN? 
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Labor leaders are hostile to the formula 
because wage increases after March 15 
must have prior approval from the Wage 
Stabilization Board before they take effect. 
Increases up to 18 per cent above August. 
1945, are assured of approval, but labor 
does not like the delays and the potential 
restraints that federal approval involves. 

Industry is opposed because the Govern- 
ment is using its influence to force higher 
wages, and then is insisting that profits, 
rather than prices, serve as ‘the shock ab- 
sorber to take up much of the cost of the 
higher wage rates. Employers are caught 
in a Government-encouraged squeeze. 

What this squeeze can mean is measur- 
able. The measure. based on OPA data on 
1,457 large corporations, which that agency 
uses as a guide in price fixing, suggests this: 

For industry as a whole, earnings. 
after taxes, would have to fall to a point 
6.2 per cent below the 1936-39 average dol- 
lar level, before price increases could be 
justified under the new formula. This level 
of earnings would be 38.1 per cent below 
1944 levels, after taxes. 

These carnings, moreover, are to be based 


on what OPA determines ‘s a “normal 
volume” of production, and normal in this 
case is likely to mean a volume of output 
closer to prospective postwar volume than 
to actual 1936-39 volume. 

The reason why profits, generally, would 
have to fall below prewar levels to get price 
relief is found in the provision of the wage- 
price formula that promises industry a 
prewar return on net worth. The OPA’s en- 
tire sample of 1,457 manufacturing firms 
shows a prewar return on net worth of 
9.7 per cent, before taxes. After taxes, 
however, the same return could drop to 6 
per cent, compared with the 8.1 per cent 
realized after taxes in the period, 1936 
through 1939. 

The OPA thus can refuse price relief 
until profits, after taxes, drop below pre- 
war levels. That indicates a profits squeeze 
for many industries in the months inm- 
mediately ahead. 

For particular industries, however, 
allowable profits will vary widely. Some 
industries have increased vastly their net 
worth during war years by adding to re- 
serves, while other industries have not 
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added so much to net worth. The automo- 
bile-parts industry, for example, increased 
net worth by 90 per cent between 1936-39 
and 1944, while the railroad equipment 
industry added only 4.1 per cent to net 
worth in the same period. Auto-parts mak- 
ers thus are in a position to demand a 
larger dollar volume of profit than the 
makers of railroad equipment. 

The automobile industry itself would be 
entitled to a dollar profit of $404,592,000 on 
a “normal volume of output,” compared 
with average profits before taxes of $281,- 
869,000 between 1936 and 1939. The reason 
is that the net worth of this industry has 
increased and the formula calls for a pre- 
war return on net worth as of today. 

A catch, however, may lie in the determi- 
nation of “normal volume.” OPA might set 
normal volume for the automobile indus- 
try, and for parts makers, so high that the 
dollar returns could not be reached this 
year under actual production. 

Individual companies, for the most 
part, will have to conform to the profits 
pattern that OPA sets for their industry. 
The financial situation of individual firms 
will get no consideration in setting general 
ceilings. Hardship cases, however, are en- 
titled to special treatment that also will 
yield a prewar return on net worth. 

The new formula actually puts a floor 
under profits, but does not limit the earn- 
ings that any concern can make under 
ceilings. The tendency, however, will be to 
support profits of high-cost companies and 
to pull the profits of low-cost producers 
toward the minimum profit level. Low-cost 


producers will be expected to absorb the 
added wage costs without price relief. 

OPA, in fact, expects that only 30 or 40 
industries will be able to qualify for price 
relief under the new formula out of 900 in- 
dustries that now operate under price rules. 
This is a sign that Government price 
controllers believe prospective returns on 
net worth will be sufficiently above prewar 
levels for most industries to absorb added 
wage costs. It also is a sign that 1946 
profits may be lower than anticipated by 
official forecasters a few months ago, when 
record earnings after taxes were predicted. 

The heart of the problem faced by the 
Government is to find a means of reaching 
a high volume of production. That is the 
only answer to the price problem. In plan- 
ning to spur production, the Government 
faced two alternatives: 

One approach would have promised 
industry sufficient price advances to cover 
at least part of added costs in wages and 
materials. This would have removed fears 
of being forced to operate at a loss, or at 
a very low margin of profit. With this 
incentive, industry would be encouraged 
to reach peak volume. 

Under this approach, prices would be 
used to spur production, in the hope that 
competition eventually would take care of 
the pressure on prices. Industry then might 
have accepted price control with less com- 
plaint and less opposition to its extension. 

The other approach is to squeeze 
profits as wages push higher, and thus force 
industry to try for a large volume of out- 
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tained, or increased, at a smaller margin 
of profit per unit of output. This is the 
approach taken by President Truman when 
he announced his new wage-price formula. 
In effect, the formula offers managers a 
gambler’s chance to realize large profits 
only through increased efficiency and with 
a large volume of production. 

The question now is whether business- 
men will take this chance. Labor already 
is pressing wage demands, but the produc- 
tivity of labor has yet to show improve- 
ment. If a worker turns out no more in a 
day than he does at present, wage increases 
of 18 per cent are likely to add 14 per 
cent or more to costs. If labor efficiency 
reaches 1941 levels, the addition to costs 
would be around 11 per cent. But if the 
long-term trend in improved efficiency 
should be regained by 1947, and peak pro- 
duction is reached in that year, industry 
might well be able to absorb wage costs 
and reduce prices below present levels. 

Signs are that industry is unwilling to 
raise wages now and take a chance on effi- 
ciency later. The wage-price formula 
brought an end to the strike in the basie 
steel industry, but strikes are continuing 
and new walkouts are threatened in other 
areas, extending from steel fabricators to 
transportation and utilities. And at the bot- 
tom of most current labor disputes is the 
price problem. 

OPA now is likely to be swamped with 
requests for price relief, both from industry 
groups and from individual concerns plead- 
ing hardship. Production, in turn, will de- 
pend upon that agency’s ability to satisfy 
applicants promptly. The outlook is that a 
high volume of output will be delayed until 
late 1946 or 1947, and that 1946 profits, in 
general, will be lower than the President 
estimated only two months ago in his 
budget message. 

















=Pitapatrick in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 
TOO LATE WILL BE COSTLY 
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PLANNING SMALLER LAND ARMY 


Shift Toward Air and Sea Defense as Result of Man-Power Pinch 


Outlook for drop to 250,000 
Ground and Service troops 
after end of occupations 


A new squeeze on man power is fore- 
ing a downward revision in this country’s 
plans for a peacetime Army. This squeeze 
is the result of a slowdown in the rate of 
enlistments in the Ground Forces, prob- 
able early end of the draft. and demands 
for faster demobilization. The upshot is 
that more emphasis is to be placed on 
sea power and air strength in planning for 
the nation’s future security. 

Hearings on future Army expenditures, 
now being held by the Bureau of the 
Budget, indicate that original plans for a 
peacetime Army of 1,500,000 are to be 
whittled down to below 1,000,000 in 1947, 
and probably to 650,000 in a few years. 
Strength of Air Forces now is tentatively 
set at about 400.000 officers and men. 
Army Ground and Service forces are cer- 
tain to be reduced by nearly half between 
July, 1946, and July, 1947. 

Reserve strength also is to be cut some- 
what from former plans. National Guard 
size now is fixed at 622,500, or 16.5 per 
cent below original figures. Army Enlisted 
Reserve is down to a token strength of a 
few thousands, while the Navy is asking 
for 200,000 ready reserves and 818,000 
stand-by reserves. 

Army hopes for compulsory service and 
training in peacetime are not faring well, 
either. Selective Service now is certain to 
die by November, probably by May. Uni- 
versal training, on the basis of a year’s 
full-time duty, now has little chance of 
getting through Congress. 

Reasons for this trend toward less 
emphasis on the Army in defense plan- 
ning are these: 

Enlistment, although record breaking, is 
falling off, with Army quotas still 65 per 
cent unfilled. Few volunteers are signing 
up for the Ground Forces: only 27 per 
cent of their July goal has been met. 
When the draft expires in a few months, 
the present volunteer rate will take an- 
other serious drop. 

Demobilization already has reduced the 
Army by more than 6,660,000 men and 
women, or 78.4 per cent of peak wartime 
strength. Pressure now is great to release 
all conscripted veterans from service by 
midsummer. If this is done, replacements 
are not likely to be available to keep up 
more than minimum overseas forces. 

Cost of a large Army also is a growing 
factor in military plans. Estimates of fu- 


ture defense spending, which involve large _ 
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CHECKING OUT 
... the Army was squeezed 


land forces, run about $7,500,000,000 an- 
nually. Thus more money would be appro- 
priated for the Army and Navy than for 
the entire Federal Government in the mid- 
1930s. Feeling in Congress is that in a few 
years taxpayers will balk at such a high 
military spending in a_ peaceful world. 

Prospects for the peacetime services, 
as a result, are shaping up as follows: 

The Army, including its Air Forces, is 
to be cut gradually from its interim size of 
1,500,000 in mid-1946 to well under 1,200,- 
000 in early 1947. By midyear, 1947, it 
may be down to 900,000. The War De- 
partment now considers 1,000,000 men as 
its basic strength needed while occupation 
lasts. but Congress may cut this estimate 
further. When occupation ends, another 
250,000 to 300,000 men may be released. 

Army Air Forces are planning on a 
strength of about 338,000 enlisted men 
and 60,000 officers by this July. Outlook 
now is that this size will be maintained 
for the next few years. 

Ground and Service forces in the Army 
may expect the greatest cut. From a 
strength of 1,100,000 in July, 1946, they 
may be reduced- to 600,000 by mid-1947. 
About half of these will be needed for ac- 
tual occupation duty. When these forces 
are withdrawn, size of the land Army is to 
be cut drastically, maybe to 250,000. This 
ultimate size now is favored by the House 
Military Affairs Committee. 

The Navy, however, still hopes to keep 
up its postdemobilization strength of 558,- 
000 officers and men as its permanent 


peacetime size. Prospects now are good for 
congressional approval, and volunteers to 
man a force of this size are assured. 

Marine Corps plans also are based on 
continuing into the future the size to be 
reached in September, 1946. By then, war- 
time strength of 450,000 will have been 
cut to 100,000 enlisted men, 8,000 officers 
and 1,200 warrant officers. Volunteers now 
number about 71,000, or 66 per cent of this 
planned strength. 

Real problem, therefore, is the future 
size and composition of the Army land 
forces. The other services have outlined 
their future plans and stand a good chance 
of getting what they want from Congress. 
They also are getting the needed volun- 
teers—the Army Air Forces already have 
64 per cent of their peacetime enlistment 
quota, the Marine Corps has 66 per cent, 
and the Regular Navy has more than 80 
per cent of its permanent needs. 

But the Army Ground Forces, the men 
now used for occupation, guard and gar- 
rison duty, are coming in for substantial 
cuts. Their volunteers to date number only 
a quarter of July needs. Their future over- 
seas bases and postoccupation duties are 
uncertain, Their composition and role in 
atomic warfare of the future are still in 
question. And the cost of maintaining a 
large land army in peacetime is high. 

As a result, Army Air Forces and the 
Navy are increasing in importance as U. S. 
land armies face further reductions. This 
may become more significant if Congress 
approves a plan to merge the services. 
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There’s obvious superiority in any favorite, 
whether a flower or a gin. Distine- 
tion is instantly apparent in drinks mixed 
with DIXIE BELLE. Distinguished 
bouquet. Clean, fresh flavor. These 
result from expert distillation of choice 
grain neutral spirits with Nature’s 
finest herbs, fruits and berries. 


Insist on a favorite... DIXIE BELLE. 


90 Proof + Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Building trucks for the 
Armed Services, Federal 
was cited four times for its 
excellence in war produc- 
tion. 


FEDERALS HAVE WON « 


“ “ 


By Costing Less to Run! 


Moving more for less ... Doing it better 
and faster, at lower cost! That’s your job as 
truck operator or fleet owner—just as it's 
our job to supply the kind of heavy duty 
truck transportation that stands up to the 
toughest assignments without a whimper. 


Federal’s larger, heavier duty trucks— 
backed by 36 consecutive years of truck 
manufacturing exclusively—are engineered 
and built to match individual work needs. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 


That’s why you can count on Federal Trucks 
to stand up to the hard-boiled demands of 
the most exacting trucking problems—show 
you maximum economy of operation, greater 
reliability, more consistent performance. 
They're designed for individual job require- 
ments—with all-truck construction, comple 
horsepower,. larger load capacities to 
insure extra savings. It will pay you to 
consult your nearest Federal Dealer today, 


° DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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1946 ELECTION TRENDS: 
EARLY STRATEGY OF PARTIES 


Fight in Districts Where Few Votes Can 


Campaign as test of G.O.P. 
and Democratic strength 
for 1948 presidential race 


The two major parties now are mapping 
out the areas of conflict for this autumn’s 
congressional elections. Each party is us- 
ing great care in choosing the ground for 
the fight, in picking candidates, and in 
selecting issues. Every vote in Congress, 
every statement, every presidential ap- 
pointment, now is being weighed by each 
party for potential use as ammunition in 
the campaign. 

For each party regards this campaign as 
the testing ground for 1948. No party out 
of power ever has won control of Congress 
in a mid-term election and failed to cap- 
ture the White House in the next presiden- 
tial election. For that reason, the Demo- 
crats are preparing to fight stubbornly to 
hold their ground. And the Republicans 
are gathering new hope from every sign 
of a break in the Democratic solidarity. 

The toughest fighting of the campaign 
will be done in about a third of the con- 
gressional districts and in about two thirds 
of the States in which senatorial seats are 
at stake. The sound of the campaign will 
overspread the whole country. But the big 
orators, the greatest amount of publicity, 
and the most money will be sent, by each 
party, into those carefully selected districts 
in which the party figures that it has the 
best chance of winning new ground or hold- 
ing recent gains 

Areas of conflict. The Republicans 
need to add 27 House seats te the 191 
they now hold to capture control of the 
House of Representatives. They need 10 
more Senate seats, in addition to the 39 
they now hold, to put them in charge of 
the Senate. There are 435 House members 
and 34 Senators to be elected in Novem- 
ber. Ordinarily, there would be only 32 
senatorial elections, but North Dakota 
and Idaho have special elections: to fill 
seats now held by Milton R. Young and 
Charles C Gossett, the former a Republi- 
can and the latter a Democrat. 

Republican calculations. To win their 
needed 27 House seats, the Republicans 
are aiming at the districts in which the 
Democratic candidates won by a margin 
of only 10 per cent, ot less, of the vote in 
1944. Their senatorial aspirations are di- 
rected toward the 30 seats that are at 
stake outside the Solid South. 
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The Republicans figure that there are 
90 House seats now held by Democrats 
which, on the basis of arithmetic, they 
have a chance of winning. Although these 
districts are listed on Republican charts, 
one is in North Carolina and two are in 
Virginia, both States of the Solid South. 
This could whittle the total down to 87, 
strewn through 22 States. 

Four States hold enough of these mar- 
ginal Democratic seats to give the Repub- 
licans control of the House, if they could 
capture all of these contests. They are: 
California, with 14 marginal seats; Con- 
necticut with 4; Ohio with 5, and Pennsyl- 
vania with 10. These 33 seats alone could 
give the Republicans control of the House 
with six seats to spare, if they could hold 
their ground elsewhere. 

In addition to these, however, the Re- 
publicans have 54 other marginal districts 
to shoot at—outside of the three in North 
Carolina and Virginia. The 54 are: Dela- 
ware, 1; Idaho, 1, Illinois, 7, Indiana, 1; 
Kentucky, 7; Maryland, 3; Michigan, 3; 
Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 6; Montana, 1; 
New Mexico, 2; New York, 9; Oklahoma, 
2; Rhode Island, 1; Utah, 1; Washington, 
2; West Virginia, 4; Wisconsin, 1. 

Democratic aims. But there is another 
block of seats which the Republican in- 


Swing Congress Control 


cumbents hold by as thin a margin as that 
by which these 90 seats are held by the 
Democrats. The Democrats are aiming at 
this block of seats which Republicans cap- 
tured by a narrow margin in 1944. 

Although the same States are involved, 
and, in the main, the same districts are 
covered, statisticians of the two parties 
count a different number of seats in this 
block. The Republicans figure that there 
are 51 Republican seats in 20 States in 
which the Republican incumbents won by 
only 10 per cent, or less, of the vote in 
1944. The Democrats figure that there are 
56 seats in 22 States that were won by the 
Republicans by a margin of 12,000 votes 
or less in 1944. A third of these were Dem- 
ocratic either in 1940 or 1942. Nineteen 
of these were won by 5,000 or fewer 
votes. 

The seats are: California, 2; Colorado, 
1; Connecticut, 2; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 5; 
Indiana, 3; Iowa, 2; Massachusetts, 1; Min- 
nesota, 1; Missouri, 4; Montana, 1; New 
Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 5; New York, 
5; Ohio, 6; Oklahoma, 2; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Tennessee, 1; Washington, 1: West Vir- 
ginia, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Wyoming, 1. 

This is the area in which the Demo- 
crats will fight to win ground. By their 
own calculations, there are 45 Democratic 

seats that were won by 12,000 








votes or less in 1944. These 
are in 20 States. And these are 
the seats that the Democrats 
. will concentrate upon holding. 

In the Senate, the Republi- 
cans are aiming at seats now 
held by Democrats in Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming, and the 
Wisconsin seat held by the 
Progressive Robert M. La Fol- 
lette. 

Close races apparently are 
shaping up in some of these 
States, as well as in Ohio, 
where former Governor John 
W. Bricker is running for the 
Senate. And, in Wisconsin, al- 
though strongly opposed by 

















COME NOW, BOLIVAR, 
IT ISN'T POLITE TO POINT 


—Smith in Tampa Daily News 


Republican State Committee 
Officials, Mr. La Follette is in 
the process of deciding whether 
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he will run as a Republican or a Democrat. 


Apparently, he will not run again as a 


Progressive. 

Republican chances. The Republicans 
argue that their chances are good. Each 
new meeting of Republican leaders brings 
another outburst of optimistic statements. 
They expect that the disturbances of re- 
conversion will reach into the campaign, 
that the Democrats will blamed_ for 
strikes, for the irritations of price and 
wage controls, and for inflation or unem- 
ployment, if either should grow serious. 

Recent polls show that Mr. Truman, al- 
though still holding the approval of a ma- 
jority of the voters, has lost some ground 
in recent months. A close analysis of those 


be 


polls indicates, however, that this is due 
in part to the fact that Republicans who 
had supported Mrs Truman at the begin- 
ning now are falling away. They feel that 
he is turning to the left. 

The Democrats are tightening their 
liaison with CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee, which, on the national level, al- 
ready is opening up with a drive to get the 
workers registered, to get the voters or- 
ganized into working units for the cam- 
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paign, and to begin spreading campaign 
literature. In many areas, the two are 
working together to agree upon the best 
potential candidates. 

This means that in some big city areas 
of the North, PAC and the big-city Demo- 
cratic organizations—such as those in Chi- 
cago and in Jersey City—will be found 
working together. 

The Democrats are gathering encourage- 
ment from poll reports that the majority 
of the voters regard the Republican Party 
as the party of wealth and the Democratic 
Party as the party of the people; that two 
of every three young voters say they pre- 
fer the Democratic to the Republican Par- 
tv: that two of every three veterans say 
they would vote Democratic if an election 
were held tomorrow. 

Other studies by Dr. George Gallup say 
that, in spite of presidential criticism by 
labor leaders, Mr. Truman still is strong 
among the membership of organized labor; 
that the Negro vote still is predominantly 
Democratic, and that the independent vot- 
ers are 57 per cent Democratic—a loss of 
5 per cent since the last election. 

In their strategy, the Republicans are 


trying to hold the two wings of their party 
together and prevent an open split such as 
has been threatened by such progressive 
Republicans as Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon. They now are looking for a Na- 
tional Committee chairman who will suit 
both wings of the party. 

And, outside certain areas where pro- 
gressive Republican candidates are making 
their own issues, the Republicans are con- 
tending that the Democratic Party is mov- 
ing leftward and that the Republican 
Party is the party of “Americanism.” Re- 
publicans from 11 Western States, meeting 
in Salt Lake City, adopted the following 
as a part of their battle cry for the cam- 
paign: 

“The controlling leadership in the Dem- 
ocratic Party by word and _ act has 
espoused a cause and a course radical and 
un-American, and we say the American 
people are entitled to a clear choice be- 
tween the political philosophy of this Ad- 
ministration and our tried and true Ameti- 
canism. Let the line of battle be clearly 
drawn thus.” 

The Democrats say they are willing to 
fight it out along this line. 
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Canada’s Bid for Prosperity: 
A Controlled Reconversion 
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Rigid Government Limits on Strikes and on Wage and Price Rises 


Orderly transition to peace 
economy in contrast with 
difficulties in this country 


Ottawa 

Reconversion in Canada thus far has 
been much less painful and troubled than 
in the U.S. Peacetime shortages are acute, 
but Canada has had no material price in- 
creases. Wages have declined, instead of 
risen, since the war ended. Strikes have 
been few, and relatively insignificant. 

Canada, unlike the U.S., carried war- 
time Government controls on wages, 
prices and materials on into peace. Basic 
Government policy here is to maintain 
controls until all scarcities disappear. Con- 
trols will be held another six months, at 
least, and possibly a year. 

The U.S., on the other hand, dropped 
most controls when the fighting stopped. 
The Government policy encouraged wage 
rises while trying to hold prices. Now an 


out regard for Government ceilings, but 
tenants cannot be evicted. 

Strikes are illegal, under wartime regu- 
lations, if they involve basic wage rates. 
As a result, they are rare now. At a time 
when 1,500,000 U.S. workers were on 
strike there was only one walkout in 
Canada. It involved 120 persons. 

All these firm Government controls have 
combined to give Canada an orderly 
transition from war to peace. But trouble 
signs are appearing. Pressures to remove 
wage and price restraints are building up. 
Hundreds of applicants for price increases 
are being filed with the Government 
Prices Board. Unions are seeking higher 
wages. Strikes on a considerable scale are 
indicated once regulations are relaxed and 
the major construction and production 
programs get under way. 

Shortages, in some cases more severe 
than those in the U.S., are adding to the 





Food rationing still exists, so far as 
meat, butter, sugar and preserves are con- 
cerned. Sales of evaporated milk are re- 
stricted. 

Coal also is restricted. 

New automobiles can be bought only 
with priorities, and there are not enough 
to honor all the priorities which have been 
granted. 

Future policy of the Government is to 
keep controls in some degree until im- 
portant shortages are overcome, but at 
the same time free things sufficiently to 
provide incentive for production. Conse- 
quently, restraints are to be relaxed mod- 
erately and cautiously. To the extent that 
the Government can control, both wage 
and price increases will be smaller than 
those now being granted in the United 
States. 

Price controls are to be eased progres- 
sively. Price relief sufficient to assure 
profitable production is promised for en- 
tire industries demonstrating the need for 


3 attempt is to be made to restore controls, it. Already Government subsidies on many 
) a difficult task since inequities already foodstuffs and other items are being taken 
/ have developed. away with a compensating boost in price 
Controlled reconversion. An on-the- . ceilings. 
ground survey of Canada’s controlled re- Wage controls also are to ease some- 
=— conversion, made by a member of the what. There is expectation that the present 
Board of Editors of The United States requirement of Government approval for 
arty News, shows this situation and outlook as all raises may be dropped, but not im- 
h as contrasted with the United States: mediately. 
‘sive Wages are dropping slightly, at a time The rising threat of strikes makes the 
e of when U.S. wages are going up. Canadian Government reluctant to lift the wartime 
Na- workers now average 67 cents an hour, control outlawing strikes for higher basic 
suit about 50 cents an hour less than the pre- wages. It may, instead, allow sufficient 
vailing U.S. rate. Since the war ended, raises to head off strikes. That will be dif- 
pro- weekly take-home pay, on the average, ficult without allowing price increases. 
king has dropped from $32.64 to $30.02. Yet, without higher wages, there is real 
con- Government wage controls are strict. danger of an outbreak of strikes in viola- 
nOv- Raises are not allowed if they will mean tion of the control law. 
ican increased prices. All wage increases re- Labor-management relations in Can- 
Re- quire Government approval. In each indi- ada generally are far less troubled than 
ting vidual case, raises are limited to the pre- in* the United States. There are several 
ving vailing rate for similar jobs. —National Film Board reasons: = 
‘am- Prices remain under ceiling for the most CANADIAN CONSUMER Unions are weaker and less extensive. 
part. Restraints are removed only after «in peace as in war—controls Only about 750,000 workers, in a popula- 
yem- careful Government surveys of supply and tion of 12,000,000, belong to unions. That 
has demand. Removal of ceilings from 300 pressures against Government controls. is compared with a claimed membership 
and luxury items recently brought only a slight Clothing is scarce. Each veteran is given of 14,500,000 in U.S. unions in a popula- 
ican increase in their prices. a priority for a suit, but Canadian tweed _ tion of 130,000,000. Canadian unions are 
be- Materials such as steel, textiles, building is about the only material available. less benefited by law, and union leader- 
Ad- supplies are distributed under Govern- Nylon stockings have just started to go _ ship is less aggressive. 
er i- ment controls. on sale, and in extremely limited quan- Mediation and cooling-off periods in 
arly Rents on dwellings are under tight con- _ tities. Clothing accessories are hard to find. labor-management disputes are deep- 
: trol. Restrictions on evictions are such that Housing is as short here as it is in the rooted in Canadian law and are widely 
x to home buyers cannot always move in. U.S. In some instances veterans are hav- practiced. Together they often result in 
: Business rent ceilings have been relaxed. ing even more difficulty in finding places _ the settlement of differences before strikes 
Five-year leases can be negotiated with- to live. actually occur. Mediation and _ arbitra- 
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LABOR‘S LUNCH HOUR 
. . . cooling-off periods are deep-rooted 


tion are used speedily once strikes occur. 

Labor-management committees are en- 
couraged and more widely used. 

Government intervention in negotia- 
tions is common, even in peacetime. 

Wages and living costs are approach- 
ing the point where they are giving acute 
concern to Minister of Labor Humphrey 
Mitchell and other Government men di- 
recting Canada’s basic policy. 

Living costs have not advanced as much 
as in the U.S. Consequently, pressures for 
wage increases have not been so great. 
Now wage-price boosts in the U.S. are to 
build up pressures for increases in Canada. 

The cost of living is certain to rise 
somewhat as controls come off. Union 





labor fears that the rise will be substantial 
enough to put a real squeeze on the wage 
earner. Heretofore, wage increases have 
been closely meshed with price increases 
through cost-of-living bonuses. 

Worker earnings are declining now, 
increasing labor fears that wage earners 
are about to be caught in a pinch. That 
fear is giving impetus to the demand for 
higher wages. Canadians normally work 
45 or more hours a week and seldom are 
paid overtime until they have put in 48 
hours. Now many unions want to reduce 
the work week to 40 hours and to in- 
crease take-home pay to about what it 
was during the war years. 

Such things make it clear that adjust- 














—National Film Board 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 
. .. encouraged and widely used 
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ments are to be made. Controls are to be 
reduced, though gradually. But there jis 
no sign as yet of any sanction for wage 
increases leading to higher prices. 

The Government is alert to repel more 
than moderate increases in prices, wages 
and general living costs. It holds the 
power necessary to do so, and its job is 
simplified somewhat by the fact that Gov- 
ernment controls get more popular sup- 
port here than they do in the U.S. Even 
where there is a demand by business for 
the end of Government controls there is a 
note of caution. The Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, for example, is urging that 
businessmen exert their own influence to 
maintain price stability. It emphasizes the 
advantages it sees in smaller profit margins 
on greater sales volume, rather than larger 
profits on fewer sales. 

In the end, as a result of her careful 





—National Film Board 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL 
... the concern is acute 


and orderly reconversion, Canada hopes to 
strengthen her position in industry and 
trade by increasing the profit incentives 
for industrial production, while keeping 
the level of costs and prices low. It is ap- 
parent already that costs and prices here 
are to be considerably lower than they are 
in the United States and other countries. 

Canada has come out of the war with 
her industries greatly expanded. If she can 
keep those industries going, she should be 
in a strong position to compete for world 
trade. Difficulties may come, however, if 
international markets cannot be found for 
her products. Because of her relatively 
small population, the country cannot con- 
sume her own industrial production. 

To keep the industrial gains made dur- 
ing war, Canada needs to find markets 
abroad. That is where the comparatively 
low cost-price structure she is building now 
may be of utmost importance in the future. 
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DISPUTE ON ATOM-BOMB TEST: 
WHAT BLASTS AT SEA CAN SHOW 


Difficulties for Efficient Use of the Explosive in Depth Charge 


Doubts of damage to hulls 
of vessels. Question whether 
ship magazines will blow up 


Controversy now is developing over the 
coming U.S. atomic-bomb tests m the Pa- 
cific. Frequent complaint is heard that the 
test is to be deliberately rigged to make 
the bomb appear ineffective against mod- 
ern warships. Confusion over the value 
of the elaborate demonstration is growing. 

Some of the scientists who helped to de- 
velop the original bomb say the tests have 
been inadequately planned, that there has 
been insufficient time to perfect devices for 
making a complete record of the experi- 
ment, that scientists and militarists will 
learn nothing in the Pacific that they did 
not know after the first atomic bomb was 
exploded in the New Mexico desert last 
summer. 

What is known. Actually, much al- 
ready is known of what the tests will show. 
From data carefully gathered from the 
wreckage of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
military planners know that no single 
atomic bomb can destroy a naval task 
force. The blast will not vaporize warships 
or shear apart their hulls. There is some 
question whether it will detonate the am- 
munition in warship magazines. There is 
much evidence now to indicate to the pub- 
lic that the atomic bomb, in its present 
state, is a weapon that falls considerably 
short of the dire predictions made for it 
six months ago. 

“Operation Crossroads,” official name 
of the three-part atomic-bomb test, is in- 
tended to give the armed forces a com- 
plete record of the new weapon, its effect 
on warships, aircraft and Army equip- 
ment. Never has it been expected officially 
that one bomb will wipe out the test fleet. 
In fact, the fleet of 97 ships is to be dis- 
persed deliberately so that some ships will 
be only slightly damaged. 

The bombs to be used will be identical 
to that which obliterated Nagasaki. It had 
a destructive force capable of wrecking 


almost everything in an area almost four - 


miles square. Criticism has been made 
that, because of new secret developments, 
the Nagasaki-type bomb now is obsolete, 
and that, as a consequence, its use in the 
coming tests is meaningless. But there is 
no public evidence to support it. 

As a matter of fact. some experts say it 
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is doubtful if the Nagasaki-type bomb 
could have been improved upon in the 
comparatively short time since its use. 
It is possible that a bomb with twice the 
destructive force would have to be many 
times bigger than the present weapon. 
Changing the size of the bomb could alter 
its make-up to the point where, actually, 
its destructive power would be impaired. 
It would be more difficult to carry by air 




















be damaged beyond repair by the result- 
ing heat, wind and waves. But Admiral 
W.H. P. Blandy, commander of the bomb- 
test task force, is certain that some of the 
vessels will come off with only the slight- 
est injury. 

Test two will be made about four to six 
weeks after the initial explosion. This time 
a bomb will be lashed to one of the target 
ships and exploded on the surface. Waves 


—Harris & Ewing 


ATOMIC TASK FORCE COMMAND 
General Kepner, Admiral Blandy, Admiral Parsons, General McAuliffe 


and, if self-propelled, would have a short 
range. Thus, nobody expects anything 
more deadly than the Nagasaki bomb to 
be ready in time for Operation Crossroads. 

The target will be a fleet of 97 U.S. and 
enemy warships, including the Japanese 
battleship Nagato. They will be anchored 
in Bikini Atoll in the Marshall Islands, 
about 2,000 miles southwest of Hawaii. 
Aboard the ships will be ammunition, 
fighting gear and about 4,000 goats, sheep, 
hogs and rats. The animals will be sacri- 
ficed to give the experts detailed informa- 
tion on the killing range of the bomb blast 
and the radio-active rays it releases. 

Test one comes on May 15. A B-29 will 
fiy over the test fleet and drop its bomb, 
set to burst about 2,500 feet above the 
ships. which will be spread over miles of 
sea. Some of the ships will be destroyed 
instantly by the bomb itself. Others will 


towering 100 feet above the sea’s surface 
will roll up from the core of the bomb 
burst. The Navy expects this test to pro- 
vide the first accurate records on under- 
water pressures built up by the atomic 
bomb. Some of the ships in the test fleet 
may be crushed flat. 

Test three, tentatively set for next year, 
has developed most of the controversy 
around the entire Crossroads plan. This 
time it is planned to sink a Nagasaki-type 
bomb and explode it far under the ocean’s 
surface. It will be the first atomic depth 
charge, and nobody knows what will hap- 
pen. 

Some scientists want the last test first, 
arguing that the first two demonstrations 
will be so ineffective the public will de- 
velop a false sense of security and tend to 
dismiss the importance of atomic weapons. 
Only with the deep-sea burst will the full 
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U.S. SEAMEN PREPARING FOR BIKINI RENDEZVOUS 
. . . disagreement at the “‘crossroads“’? 


horror of the atomic bomb become known, 
they argue. 

Another group wants the depth-charge 
idea abandoned entirely. They fear that 
the explosion will react on the small 
amounts of uranium in the sea water and 
start a cataclysmic chain reaction impos- 
sible to control. They say fishing and ship- 
ping in a radius of thousands of miles 
might be damaged beyond repair. 

Despite these objections, however, the 
test will be held. The bomb will be sunk 
in a bathysphere to a great depth. Experts 
calculate its greatest destructive force will 
be attained from a bomb burst somewhere 
between 3,000 and 5,000 feet beneath the 
surface. They say a chain reaction is en- 
tirely unlikely, and results from tests al- 
ready made indicate that the bomb burst 
will not affect the fishing industry. 
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Results of all three tests will be record- 
ed by elaborate instruments imbedded in 
the coral of Bikini Atoll and carried by re- 
mote-controlled planes which will fly in 
and out of the target area at the time of 
the explosions. Television photographs, 
taken on the scene, will be projected on 
screens for official observers miles away. 

Destructive force of the bomb is one of 
the main concerns of the Navy observers. 
But some officials of the Air Forces, whose 
crews will drop the first bomb are not 
greatly concerned, privately, over how 
much damage is done to the ships. They 
feel atomic bombs are far too costly ever 
to be used against a navy in the event of 
war. What they will seek at Bikini is 
technical knowledge in using the bomb 
against more valuable industrial targets. 

There is ample evidence that the dam- 


age will not be nearly so great as some of 
the unofficial advance predictions. In 
Nagasaki some vertical walls and even 
trees directly under the explosion still 
stood after the bomb burst. The steel 
tower in New Mexico, from which the first 
atomic bomb was detonated, was not com- 
pletely vaporized, as first reported. Later 
investigators found chunks of steel as big 
as fists at the base of the tower. Some had 
become radioactive from the blast, but 
others were unchanged. 

The future. As a weapon in the event 
of future wars, the atomic bomb may not 
reveal in Operation Crossroads any im- 
portant facts not already known about its 
practical use at sea. 

Depth charges. Some scientists and 
militarists feel that the atomic bomb, in 
its presént form, cannot be used as a depth 
charge to destroy an entire fleet, or any 
considerable portion of it. There are some 
official doubts that the bomb, if carried 
to the target by an airplane, could be de- 
tonated under the sea’s surface. Impact 
with the water when it is dropped could 
be severe enough to upset the delicate 
mechanisms necessary to explodethe mis- 
sile. That trouble was encountered with 
air-borne torpedoes in World War II. 

To reach maximum effectiveness, it is 
calculated that a bomb would have to get 
about 5,000 feet under the ocean’s surface. 
Nobody can say now how long it would 
take to submerge the bomb to that depth. 
But calculations involved in placing the 
bomb at the exact time to inflict maximum 
destruction on a speeding task force make 
the job almost impossible with devices now 
known. 

Air boreb. In the role of an air bomb, as 
it was used over Nagasaki, a single atomic 
bomb may have insufficient force to in- 
flict extensive damage on a widely dis- 
persed and fast-moving fleet. Its destruc- 
tive area is about four miles square, only 
a fraction of the total ocean surface oc- 
cupied by a modern task force. The blast 
would wreck the superstructure of all 
ships in the vicinity, but there appear to 
be serious doubts over the extent of dam- 
age it will inflict on submerged or covered 
portions of a battleship. One of the prin- 
cipal objectives of this summer’s test is to 
learn whether the atomic bomb will ex- 
plode ammunition in ship magazines. 

Outcome. The coming demonstrations 
may force the Navy to overhaul many of 
its present conceptions of ship design and 
deployment. But one over-all fact is ap- 
parent already: Operation Crossroads, re- 
gardless of what it shows, does not mean 
the end of armed surface ships of the 
Navy. To,top Navy men, the fact that a 
ship can be sunk does not mean it is ob- 
solete. So long as the sea’s surface is the 
main avenue for transporting the world’s 
goods, armed vessels will be needed to pro- 
tect them. The atomic bomb may change 
the Navy. It will not kill it. 
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Program for Japan’s Industry: 
Revival on a Smaller Scale 


Textiles and Light Manufacturing as Basis for the New Economy 


Obstacles in reparations 
and in trade rivalries of 
the victorious countries 


The U.S. is starting now to set Japan 
up in business again. The start is on a small 
scale, but the goal is to have Japan reach, 
within five years, a volume of exports about 
half as large as she had before the war. 

Japan thus is to re-enter the markets 
of the world with the blessing of the 
United States. This is now U.S. policy. 
This is also to be the policy of the new 
Far Eastern Commission, whose 11 mem- 
bers met and organized last week in Wash- 
ington, in the former Japanese Embassy. 

The new policy cannot take effect, how- 
ever, until the Far Eastern Commission 
gets over hurdles now plainly in its path. 
First hurdle is reparations. The problem 
in Japan, as in Germany, is to demilitarize 
and deindustrialize, and still leave a basis 
for the people to live on without U.S. aid. 
Second hurdle is to set Japan’s export 
sights so that she can pay for essential 
imports without injurig commercial inter- 
ests of the U.S., Britain, China, India, 
Russia, or any other member of the 
Commission. Both the reparations hurdle 
and the exports hurdle are to produce 
strong differences of opinion among the 
11 nations and within the U.S. itself. 

Help for Japan, meanwhile, is pro- 
vided by the U.S. in anticipation of ac- 
tion by the Commission. First moves are: 

Food, scarce throughout the world, is 
now being shipped by the U.S. to meet 
what Japanese officials describe as a crisis. 
U.S. ships are en route to Japan with 
25,000 tons of U.S. rice. Additional ship- 
ments of 40,000 tons of grain, plus 5,000 
tons of salt for food and industrial use, are 
to move from the U.S. during March. 
From U.S. Army stocks in the Philippines, 
1,000 tons of flour already have reached 
Japan. An additional 2,500 tons is ear- 
marked for later delivery. 

Cotton is now being loaded for Japan so 
that the Japanese textile industry can go 
to work to exchange textile exports for the 
food, fertilizer, and other imports Japan 
must have in order to live. First shipment 
of 200,000 bales of U.S. cotton is to leave 
U.S. ports this month. 

Export and import machinery is being 
set up by the Japanese Government to 
handle the foreign trade that Japan may 
now begin to build up in silk, cotton and 
rayon textiles, radio tubes and cameras, 
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handicraft items, and other light prod- 
ucts. Japanese foreign-trade machinery, 
however, remains under control of the Su- 
preme Allied Commander. No Japanese 
may deal with foreign exporters or im- 
porters. U.S. importers may deal with 
Japan through a U.S. Government cor- 
poration, the war-born U.S. Commercial 
Co. President Truman last week desig- 
nated the USCC to handle exports to the 
U.S. from both Germany and Japan. 

What now is happening is the start of a 
process by which the Japanese gradually 
will take over their own affairs. This will 
permit the U.S. to reduce and then to re- 
move the 200,000 occupation troops now 
there. From that point on, Allied controls 
over Japan will be external, concerned pri- 
marily with her foreign trade. Good be- 
havior will speed the transition from 
military occupation to external controls. 

The pattern of Japan’s future is begin- 
ning to be clearer. That pattern as it is 
shaping up will give Japan a chance to 
make a living on a limited scale, but above 
the poverty level. Japan got that much 
assurance in the terms of surrender. Before 
Japan or the Allies can proceed, however, 
there has to be a common understanding 
on reparations and on the exact conditions 
under which Japan is to revive. 

The situation confronting Japan: 

In terms of territory and resources Japan 
is losing Manchuria, Formosa and Korea. 


These areas had been important sources of 
rice, sugar, and soybeans, of iron ore and 
other raw materials, and of some industrial 
products. Without these areas, Japan is 
less than 80 per cent self-sufficient in food, 
almost completely deficient in some critical 
raw materials. 

On the home islands, Japan faces 
drastic cuts in heavy industries. All muni- 
tions and aircraft industries are to vanish. 
In addition, reparations policy is to cut 
Japan’s steel industry back from a wartime 
capacity of 12,000.000 tons to around 
2,500,000 tons. Machine-tool capacity is 
to be cut in half, ball-bearing plants 
eliminated, synthetic-oil industry removed 
and perhaps oil refineries as well, plants for 
manufacturing magnesium and alumina 
eliminated, and the chemical industry sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Shipping on a big scale also is to be 
denied Japan. As it is, Japanese shipyards 
are limited to repair jobs to keep in service 
the remnants of Japan’s once-large mer- 
chant marine., Whether Japan will be al- 
lowed to resume shipbuilding is still to be 
determined. Shipping is to be more impor- 
tant in Japan’s future than ever before, in 
view of her need for exports and imports, 
but a merchant marine large enough to 
give Japan a real status as a sea power is 
not to be re-established. 

Imports and exports are to stay under 
U.S. or Allied control for some time to 
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VEGETABLES IN THE STREET 
. . . defeat limited the diet 


come. Purpose of the control is to keep out 
imports of oil, scrap iron, and other sinews 
of war, and to steer Japanese exports 
toward approved areas. Japanese exports, 
rather than the U.S. Treasury, the State 
Department said, will pay for the imports. 

Production. Once the reparations cuts 
have been made, and the terms established 
under which Japan may produce, the more 
positive phase of Japan’s future can begin. 
In this future there are to be no shipments 
of locomotives and heavy machinery to 
Manchuria or Korea, no exports at all for 
purposes of political penetration. But what 
remains covers a wide range 

Cotton textiles are to come back in a 
big way. Japan’s textile industry, as it did 
before the war, is to provide the biggest 
single item in Japanese postwar exports. 
The world could use 2,000,000,000 more 
yards of cotton textiles than it has. As the 
world’s chief prewar supplier of cotton 
piece goods, Japan alone could supply 
more than 2,000,000.000 yards, even al- 
lowing for war damage to her mills. 

Japan is not to produce that quantity 
this year, however, and probably not dur- 
ing the life of Allied control. As a start, 
the U.S. intends to ship 1,000,000 bales 
of raw cotton to Japan this year. That 
will give her 200,000 bales over and above 
domestic needs with which to produce ex- 
ports to pay for needed imports of food 
and raw materials. Thereafter, more cot- 
ton will be available, from the U.S. and 
elsewhere, until Japanese textile exports 
reach the level which her competitors on 
the Far Eastern Commission set as the 
limit. Odds are that this limit will be be- 
low Japan’s prewar peak, but still high 
enough to permit textile exports to con- 
tinue as a mainstay of her economy. 

Silk industry, normally next to cotton 
goods in Japan’s export list, is to get as 
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much chance for a comeback as world 
competition with rayon and nylon will 
permit. This year, 130,000 bales of raw silk 
are to be exported, accounting for nearly 
half the value of all 1946 exports. Prewar 
peak of 420,000 bales cannot be ap- 
proached, however, until wartime cuts of 
two thirds or more in mulberry acreage 
and spinning facilities are overcome. Post- 
war outlook. in view of the competitive 
rise of nylon and rayon, is for world silk 
trade roughly half that of prewar. 

Rayon, in which Japanese exports once 
led the field. is to be allowed a substantial 
recovery in Japan. Mills which before the 
war produced 750 tons of staple fiber a 
day now are turning out 153 tons a day. 
Rayon needs in the Far East are vast. 
Japan’s current output will increase as 
raw material imports already approved by 
the Supreme A”*ed Command arrive. 





SILK FOR EXPORT 
. « - competition limited the market 


Fishing industry, though restricted 
chiefly to home waters, has already revived 
to an efficiency of 75 per cent of normal. 
Some export surplus, especially for China, 
is to be expected. 

Other exports allowed to postwar Japan 
will aggregate less than textile exports in 
value but include a wide variety of items. 
As an indication, exports for 1946 are to 
include 4,000 tons of tea, 40,000 tons of 
porcelain and pottery, 200,000 furs, 1,000,- 
000 grams of cultured pearls, 1,500 tons of 
medicine, principally agar-agar, 1,000,000 
radio tubes, 30,000 radios, 5,000,000 light 
bulbs, 10,000 cameras, 10,000 electric fans, 
and 150,000 bicycles. Many of these 1946 
exports are from existing stocks. 

All told, these 1946 exports amount to 
$200,000,000. Japan’s prewar average, in- 
cluding exports to Korea and Formosa, 
came to about $1,000,000,000, or fourth 


‘from the top among exporting nations. 


Japan’s postwar exports do not need to be 
as large, however. Korea and Formosa no 
longer are Japanese territory. That cuts off 
exports to the value of $200,000,000. More 
importantly, Japan no longer will need to 
export in order to pay for imports con- 
sumed by her war machine. A total export 
volume of $500,000,000 a year, it is now 
estimated, should permit Japan to live 
above the poverty level, yet not rebuild a 
war potential. 

To Japan, an increase from exports of 
$200,000,000 in 1946 to exports of $500,- 
000,000, within perhaps five years, presents 
sizable difficulties. Japanese industrialists 
are asked to convert to a new pattern of 
peacetime production while the pattern is 
being drawn and before the lines are clear. 
Meanwhile, coal output and industrial pro- 
duction are less than half of prewar, infla- 
tion is rampant, and a purge of industrial- 
ists and financiers who aided the war party 
is in process. An export goal of $500,000,- 
000 is possible only if there are heavy im- 
ports of raw materials. 

To the Allies, revival of the Japanese 
economy presents a dilemma. One horn of 
the dilemma is the necessity to demilitarize 
and deindustrialize Japan so she never 
again can make war. The other horn of 
the dilemma is the necessity to leave enough 
industry so Japan’s 75,000,000 people can 
support themselves on islands whose land 
can grow food enough for only 60,000,000. 
Conflicting economic interests of the Allies 
are to complicate the problem further. 

U.S. policy is to favor solving this di- 
lemma in such a way that occupation 
forces may come home soon and U.S. aid 
to Japan be kept to a minimum. U.S. 
policy makers also will have in mind the 
fact that Japan once was this country’s 
best customer in the Far East, as the U.S. 
once was Japan’s best customer. 
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4 
WHEREVER YOU GO— 


YOU SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


This installation of Burroughs machines 
in the Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis, is just one of thousands found 
in offices throughout the world. 


Whether the need is for one all-purpose machine for many jobs, 
or many machines for one job—the broad range of adding, 
calculating, accounting, statistical and cash handling 
machines developed by Burroughs gives business 
concerns a flexibility of choice that assures maximum 
efficiency and productivity from a minimum 
investment in equipment. That business concerns, large 
and small, have found it pays to do business 
with Burroughs is amply reflected in the fact that 


: : 
Bu rroughs you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


IN MACHINES DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
IN COUNSEL 


IN SERVICE 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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EFFORT TO AID WORLD’S HUNGRY 


Chief Executive’s Conference Aimed at Increasing U.S. Sharing 


Request that churches 
co-operate in finding 
housing for veterans 


President Truman is trying to put new 
firmness into his role of leadership. He 
took the initiative in summoning a group 
of national leaders—including former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover—to a food confer- 
ence. It was Mr. Truman, himself, who 
solved the problem of who should be Sec- 
retary of Interior by picking Julius A. 
Krug. And the President is endeavoring to 
move out on his own in other directions. 

The call to the food conference brought 
broadcasters, publishers of magazines and 
newspapers, college men, food distributors, 
public relations experts and the heads of 
women’s and business organizations into a 
round-table discussion to work out plans 
for a voluntary program to help feed 
Europe and Asia. Present efforts to do 
that job are lagging. The President hopes 
to put more public enthusiasm into the 
task, before American prestige slips too far. 

In his call for the meeting, Mr. Truman 
said: “Our national self-respect and our 
duties as human beings demand that we do 
all possible to stop the spread of famine. I 
have directed the agencies of Government 
tc do everything possible to this end. But 
Government alone is not enough. We can- 
not meet this situation without an aggres- 
sive voluntary program on the part of 
private citizens to reduce food consump- 
tion in this country.” 

Housing. In his food effort, the Presi- 
dent, by the type of individuals whom he 
called, tried to make it clear that this was 
a nonpartisan endeavor. In like manner, 
on the following day he issued a “share 
the housing” call and asked the churches 
and synagogues to co-operate in finding 
housing for veterans and their families. 

Mr. Truman indorsed and passed along 
suggestions that had been drawn up by 
leaders of the Catholic, Jewish and Protes- 
tant faiths. These proposed: the organiz- 
ing of a housing committee in every church 
and synagogue: a thorough canvass of 
their membership for housing facilities; 
use of churches to check up on the hous- 
ing needs of veterans, and community- 
wide co-operation among all religious and 
civic groups to find housing. 

“Religion teaches us that we should 
share,” the President said. “By sharing 
our housing we can render a practical and 
personal service to our veterans.” 

In his press conference, Mr. Truman 
disclosed that the United States is not 
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meeting the food quotas that had been 
set for export. New directives may be ex- 
pected on the subject after the private 
group has canvassed the situation. A Cabi- 
net subcommittee already has been study- 
ing the problem. 

In reply to questions at the press con- 
ference, Mr. Truman disclosed that he, 
himself, had picked Mr. Krug as a suc- 
cessor to Harold L. Ickes, who had quit 
the Cabinet in the dispute over the nomi- 
nation of Edwin W. Pauley, the California 
oilman, to be Under Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Truman said he had not told his aides 
of his selection of Mr. Krug until a few 
hours before the general announcement. 

The President said he still was-for Mr. 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN & MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Defense, brought a message from his Pres- 
ident. Governor Ernest H. Gruening of 
Alaska discussed Alaskan affairs. 

Former Senator John Townsend of Dela- 
ware, a Republican, brought a report of 
his experiences as an alternate delegate 
to the United Nations conference. Earl 
Russell, a member of the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard, came to pay his respects. 
Dr. Harmon Lowman and a group from 
Huntsville, Texas, invited the President 
to receive a degree from Texas State 
Teachers College on May 5. 

The Arizona congressional delegation 
brought in four residents of Phoenix, 
dressed in Spanish costumes, to give Mr. 
Truman a sombrero and make him an hon- 
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...the delegate reported 


Pauley; that he could not say when the 
Panama Canal would be turned back to 
civilian administration; that he did not 
know what former Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill would talk about at Fulton, 
Mo., this week, and that he had not de- 
cided whether he favors one or two addi- 
tional bridges to take District of Columbia 
traffic across the Potomac. 

Presidential visitors were as widely 
assorted as were the subjects at his press 
conference. He had his usual talk with con- 
gressional leaders prior to the opening of a 
drive in the House for emergency housing 
legislation. Lieut. Gen. Francisco L. Ur- 
quizo, the Mexican Minister of National 


orary member of the Dons’ Club, a South- 
western historical society. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, widow of 
his predecessor, gave Mr. Truman a re- 
port of her experience as a UNO delegate 
and of her visit to Europe. 

At about the same time that Mrs. 
Roosevelt was talking with the President, 
her son, James, was deciding to head a 
nonpartisan movement to support progres- 
sive and liberal candidates in this autumn’s 
elections. Mr. Roosevelt said Mr. Truman 
had put forward legislation to carry out 
his father’s policies, but his leadership had 
not been effective in getting that legisla- 
tion adopted. 
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The duplicator a factory 
superintendent asks for... 


The factory superintendent has to see 
that things get done—that they get 
done faster and more efficiently. 

The Mimeograph* duplicator fits 
right in with this thinking. 

It offers him sound, simple, streams 
lined paper work systems for every- 
thing from complete production con- 
trol to “tote” box tags. 


It has ways of reducing as many as 
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twelve paper work functions down to 


one writing. 

It gives him clear, black-on-white 
copies that won’t smudge or fade, 
even when handled by greasy hands 
or exposed to the weather. 

A. B. Dick Company has a nation- 
wide service setup, and duplicating 
experts who specialized in factory 
paper work problems. 


*MimeocraPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Lid., Toronto. 
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reasons behind the terrific pressure for 
R new housing that is building up are 
shown in the Pictogram. This pressure is 
related to a marriage rate that has been 
increasing at a time when construction of 
new housing has been greatly curtailed, re- 
sulting in a sharp decline in the number 
of new households established. 

What the Pictogram shows is this: 

In the prewar years of 1938 through 
1941, there were 6,000,000 marriages, and 
a net gain of 2,275,000 in new households 
established over households that were 
broken up by deaths, separations, dou- 
bling up with relatives and other causes. 

In the war years of 1942 through 1945, 
the number of marriages increased to 
6,500,000, while the net gain in new house- 
holds dropped to 1,500,000. 

These figures indicate that at least 
1,000,000 new housing units would have 
been needed during the war for normal de- 
mand. With no housing accommodations 
available, hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies were compelled to double up. Many 
servicemen who married, postponed estab- 
lishment of a household until the end of 
the war. This explains somewhat the 
squeeze that brings this country up 
against its present housing crisis. 

This squeeze of 1,000,000 families need- 
ing space to establish new households 
would have been of itself enough to bring 
on a housing crisis at a time when almost 
no new homes were being built. A further 
squeeze, however, now is adding to the 
demand. It is caused by the fact that 
high wartime incomes have increased the 
number of families that can afford to set 
up housekeeping for themselves. 

This means that many more households 
than normal would be established in 1946 
if houses and apartments were available. 
It means also that there will be a continu- 
ing demand for some time not only for 
new homes but for furniture, appliances 
and other items that go with a home. This 
demand can assume boom proportions. 

In addition to this delaved demand for 
housing, there is to be a new demand be- 
cause of new marriages in 1946. It is esti- 
mated that the year will bring 1,600,000 
marriages. Altogether, it is figured 3,600,- 
000 families will need new homes in 1946. 

Matched against this potential demand 
is the prospect that not more than 2,100,- 
000 new and old dwelling units will be 
available for new occupants in 1946. This 
assumes that the Government’s new hous- 
ing program is able to reach its goal of 
1,200,000 new units this year. This differ- 
ence between demand and supply leaves a 
deficit of at least 1,500,000 for 1946, a defi- 
cit that means a continuing housing crisis 
that will not soon be relieved. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” di ef 
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so BETTER RELATIONS ee 
WITH RUSSIA: A SUGGESTION eact 
| two 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE ( 
The most important question before the world today often peoples are friendly and could get along with |  j,oisiz 
is how to avert war between powerful nations. one another but the so-called statesmen at the top pro- | yersit 
There is no use camouflaging the fact that conver- duce dilemmas through their blundering approaches, tempt 
sation among Americans today frequently turns to In the end whole peoples become involved and the] jn the 
the possibility of a conflict between Russia and Brit- customary propaganda stimulates their resentments} both. 
ain, or between Russia and the United States, at some and passions until war comes to draft their sons and | exami 
indefinite date in the future. the vicious cycle of human folly is repeated in the} goals 
We hear all sorts of explanations for the appearance form of millions of casualties. each | 
of this curious trend so soon after the big allies worked Friendship between peoples: What facts are there It \ 
together to defeat Germany and Japan. One reason that Russia and the United States want to remain | try 0! 
suggested is that Russia is suspicious of the democra- friends and become better friends? peopl 
cies because it fears capitalism as a rival. Another is Every single report of contact between Russian and | Unite 
that Russia, being a totalitarian state, is in the hands American military officers indicates deep respect and | to wo 
of a clique who believe that might makes right and admiration for each other. Every report from civilians Suc 
who will in time become as dangerous aggressors as of prominence who have contacted the rank and file of | can le 
was the Hitler clique. Still a third explanation is that the Russan people speaks of them as very much like | Ur P 
Stalin must appease his own generals, justify to the us in the normal pursuits of happiness. well ¢ 
people the sacrifices made during the war and the The ingredients of friendship are present in abun. _ trust. 
low standards of living of the reconstruction era, and dance. But what do we do with them? We leave mat- To 
arouse patriotic and nationalistic enthusiasms as a ters of policy to high government officials and place | tetwe 
smokescreen for the real plight of Russia. upon them the whole burden of communication. Three | Sid f 
There is a tendency to overestimate the Soviet’s important addresses—by Secretary Byrnes, Senator | ‘ ide 
strength in both an economic and military way and Vandenberg and John Foster Dulles—which are ‘faced 
also to underestimate her resoluteness and determina- printed in full text in this issue beginning on page 67 | t@’n tl 
tion to make Russia the leading power in the world, reveal the yeoman efforts of our top level represen. | Dil'ty 
subservient neither to Britain nor the United States. tatives to bring the subject of Russian-American re- U.S 
Among the points of friction, of course, are the lations out in the open. proble 
mysterious refusal of Russia to allow any but a hand- Apparently Mr. Vandenberg carried away from the | ainha 
ful of foreign correspondents to cross her borders or recent meeting of the United Nations Assembly in Lon- | safety 
to enter the Balkan and Baltic countries over which don certain psychological estimates of the Russian those 
the Soviet has assumed control, and a controversy viewpoint and method. His opportunity for study | Medit 
over freedom of religious worship. has been limited, however, to contacts with Molotovat | Unitec 
Suspicions breed wars: All these things tied to- San Francisco and Vishinsky at London—two Rus- | t@king 
gether make a major problem of unprecedented scope sians who are adept in the art of confusing the issue | Britai 
and of unparalleled danger. For with the introduction for diplomatic purposes and then retreating or advanc- { 4MSWEl 
of the atomic bomb the way is opened for further sus- ing gracefully as the occasion suits their strategy. But 
picions and rivalries, and it is possible for the rela- It is imperative, therefore, that we go beyond the be anc 
tions between Russia and the democracies to become attificialities of diplomatic intercourse, that we pene- the go 
inflamed at any time and bring on war. trate the Russian mind and heart and that we bring to work | 
There is in the United States a school of thought bear the highest influences for reason and understand- could 
which favors what is called “appeasement” and an- ing which our democratic ideals can command. We The 
other school which favors bluntness and outspoken must know more of Russia than the maneuvers of her | ™'SS!0 
candor. The two are by no means phrased in definite diplomats. We must get to know the Russian people. ™ aa 
programs but represent attempts to grope with a How can this be done? The simple way is for Presi- ees 
nebulous problem. dent Truman to ask Marshal Stalin to agree to the > ‘Ru 
Relations between countries are usually appraised appointment of a joint Russian-American commission waar: 
on the basis of relations with governments. All too composed of prominent citizens of both countries— ms 
—— 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will i 
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for himself regardless of the effects on third parties. 
The Russian people have made enormous sacrifices. 


. Their dead and wounded outnumber all the casualties 


of any other nation in the war—even the Germans. 
Surely such sacrifices cannot be repeated without valid 
reasons. It is important, therefore, that neither Britain 
nor America shall pursue a course which can provoke 
a propaganda that portrays us as hostile to the right- 


Realistic approach needed: This must be an age 
of realism. Just because boundaries have been fixed 
a certain way for centuries does not mean that they 
must continue to be kept the same way. Russia has 
been a landlocked country in the sense that she has 
not had an exit for her goods through warm-water 
ports. It is a simple basis on which to provoke patri- 
otic demands. But the main thing to be borne in mind 
is that the world cannot expect to remain static either 
as to boundaries or access to economic resources. There 
must be flexibility in our approach—all this provided 
we find that there is within the Russian nation a real 


How can we be sure? Certainly not by reading 
decrees or official pronouncements or the colored out- 


We need opportunities for discussion with our 
Russian friends. This is the very function that a joint 
Russian-American commission can serve. It should 
explore any and all subjects of interest to us both. 

When mutual trust has been established and an 
atmosphere of confidence has arisen, it will not be 
possible for the matter of the atomic bomb to create 
more suspicions. On the basis of the estrangement 
which exists today, it is not surprising that a pre- 
ponderant sentiment in our legislative body would op- 
pose the sharing of such military secrets. It is also 
unlikely that any loans to Russia would today be sanc- 
tioned by Congress. Yet all proper objectives might 
be attained and Russia helped to her feet economically 
if there were an intimate exchange of ideas between 
the two countries through a joint commission. 

The acceptance of this suggestion does not involve 
a great amount in money but it does involve a con- 
tribution in time and energy which would be gladly 
contributed by our leading citizens. The fulfillment of 
the plan could certainly do no harm—and it might do 
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litor, Thy other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
1 forecay national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
— 
Problem of Russian-American relations may be solved if peoples understand 
each other’s aims and purposes—Joint commission of citizens of the 
| two nations could foster mutual trust through exchange of ideas. 
with | jesislators. business men, church dignitaries, uni- 
'pro- | versity presidents. This commission should not at- 
ches, ] tempt to tackle any of the questions now being handled 
1 the} in the regular channels by the diplomatic services of 
nents | both countries, but should instead confine itself to an 
-and| examination of the underlying purposes and hopes and 
1 the | goals of each country as reflected in the approach of 
each people to questions of the day. 
there It would be a psychological appraisal by one coun- ful aspirations of the Russian people. 
main | try of the other with a view to informing their own 
people of what the true aspirations of Russia and the 
and | United States, respectively, really are with reference 
-and | to world peace. 
lians Such a sharing of each other’s impressions and ideas 
ile of | can lead to a formula for a continuing contact between 
like | our peoples. This formula can produce a spiritual as 
+ well as cultural understanding. It can foster mutual 
bun. trust. It can destroy mutual suspicion. 
mat: To put it another way, the governmental relations 
lace | between the United States and Russia are not built on 
‘hree | Solid foundations. We have been estranged so long, due 
ator | to ideological rivalries, that we have never before will to peace and fellowship with us. 
are | faced the task of developing friendship so as to main- 
67 | tain the peace of the whole world. No such responsi- 
tinh bility has hitherto been imposed on either nation. givings of a controlled press in Moscow. 
1 fee U. S. as mediator: We must not torget that the 
problem is complicated by the fact that Great Brit- 
1 the | ain has a set of primary interests important to her own 
Lon- | safety us an empire and that these tend to clash with 
ssian | those of Russia both in Western Europe and in the 
tudy Mediterranean. In various dispatches from abroad the 
wat | United States Government is represented as under- 
Rus. | taking the role of mediator as between Russia and 
ssue | Britain. This may or may not turn out to be the right 
anc. | answer as to diplomatic problems. 
| But how much more successful our diplomacy would 
‘the | be and how much less irritating the contacts between 
ene- | the governmental representatives if the foundational 
g to work of cementing good relations between peoples 
and- | Could be done in the interim between conferences. 
We The achievements of a joint Russian-American com- 
her mission cannot but clarify the air and help to pave 
ple. te way for conciliatory attitudes when the United Na- 
rake tions meetings are held. Thus far it is apparent that 
the > the Russian representatives enter all meetings with the 
sion | WeStern powers as they would a game or a negotia- 
es— | tion in which each is striving to get what he can a great amount of good. 
i 
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Apprehension over Russia’s foreign 
policy is evident in much of the current 
newspaper comment on international is- 
sues. Particularly, there are demands for 
a firm attitude by the U.S. with regard to 
retention of Russian troops in Manchuria. 

Some newspapers minimize the serious- 
ness of present tensions between Russia 
and her wartime allies, but many express 
alarm over what they view as evidence of 
imperialism and militarism in Russian ter- 
ritorial demands and in Premier Stalin’s 
pre-election discussion of Soviet power. 

“Stalin,” says the Columbus (Ohio) 
Citizen (Ind.), “having bluffed Britain 
and the United States so easily in Eastern 
Europe. thinks he can bluff them in the 
Mediterranean and the Far East. He can- 
not.” The newspaper calls this situation 
“the gravest danger in the world today.” 

In view of “the Russian expansionist 
program” and “world rivalries such as they 
are,’ the New London (Conn.) Evening 
Day (Ind.-Rep.) questions “whether, be- 
fore the onset of another armed conflict, 
there is going to be anything that can be 
called peace.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind.- 
Dem.), on the other hand, deplores talk 
of a “crisis” in British-Russian relations 
and urges “confidence in nations’ intelli- 
gence and good will,” since “the United 
Nations Organization has hardly begun to 
function,” adding that the UNO’s “possi- 
bilities are tremendous.” 

Russia’s growing military power, in the 
opinion of the Yakima (Wash.) Daily Re- 
public (Rep.) , requires an effective United 
Nations Organization “or else the United 
States had better remain armed and in 
constant and close touch with Western 
Europe and Asia,” for “this country alone 
would be at an enormous disadvantage in 
a struggle with . . . Russia.” 

Russia’s “uncompromising spirit” in 
UNO, her “highhanded” hanging on in 
Manchuria, and her “seeming rule-or-ruin 
approach to foreign relations,” says the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News (Ind.), 
call for a revaluation of our policy. “It is 
greatly to America’s self-interest to stand 
up to Russia,” the Evening News declares. 

“The genuine trouble zones number 
three—Europe; the Near East and the 
Orient,” observes the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Union (Ind.). “For each there is a 
traditional American doctrine to which Mr. 
Byrnes has only to adhere.” Opposition to 
one-power domination of Europe, it con- 
tinues, “covers the first two trouble spots,” 
and “the Open Door in a free and integral 
China” covers the third. 


Consequences of Soviet Policy 
To World Peace: Press Views 





The search for security motivates the 
actions of Russia as well as of the other 
Allies, believes the Charlotte (N.C.) News 
(Ind.-Dem.) . It says: “We have no reason 
to expect the Russians to start beating 
their swords into plowshares while we beat 
ours into equipment for the manufacture 
of atomic bombs,” and it stresses “the 
simple principle that no one of the Big 
Three can attain security until all three 
have it.” 

On the Manchurian question, 
plomacy is a bit too silent and secret,” 


“Our di- 
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—Manning in Phoenix Republic and Saniee 


WHEN THE TENANTS MOVE OUT 


the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.). It calls for prompt restora- 
tion of that territory to China. 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
suggests: “We can cite Russian aggression 
in Manchuria before the UNO, ask the 
UNO Security Council to see that Russia 
lives up to her promises.” 

Russia has violated “the spirit and the 
letter of the Chinese-Russian alliance” 
and “the Open Door doctrine which has 
been the basic American policy in the Far 
East for half a century,” the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) declares, and adds: 
“We cannot permit Russia to harbor any 
illusions about our attitude regarding her 
monopolistic demands.” 

Russia’s attitude in Manchuria “will be 
a clear indication of whether Russo-Amer- 
ican co-operation is possible and, thus, of 
the prospects for a peaceful world,” says 
the New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.). 
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Going down, please. 

What is this? Is everything done 
a-ready? 

Yes, everything’s done. 

A day’s work finished at quitting 
time is proof of a business on even 
keel. Overtime is wasteful. 

Can the planned business form cut 
down this extra-hour extra-expense? 
Thousands of firms that use Moore 
Business Forms say that it can, 


The Moore representative, invited 
in for quotation, asks, Is this form 
necessary? Can it be combined with 
another? Is information listed in se- 
quence? Can the reverse side of the 
page be utilized? Is the weight of 
paper economical? Correct answers 
may save you thousands of dollars 
—and hours. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., com- 
prises a group of firms long under 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, W. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO.,INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Ferms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Terente; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Beek Ce., Ltd., Mentrea! 


Never thought we'd be done by five 





Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. ‘An unequaled-ex- 
perience in all phases of American 
business is at your service. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple 
sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy form. 
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MINERS’ NEW DRIVE FOR WAGES 


Double Threat to Stabilization as Coal Industry Seeks Price Rise 


Developing dispute within 
Administration over how to 
handle Mr. Lewis's demands 


The Government’s new wage-price policy 
is headed for an early test. That test will 
come when John L. Lewis presents wage 
demands to the soft-coal industry. Mr. 
Lewis is out to break the new wage-price 
line, and, if he succeeds, the whole stabili- 
zation program may fall apart. 

The Lewis demands are expected to ex- 
ceed, considerably, the increases won by 
the CIO when the new wage pattern was 
established. To meet these demands, or 
even part of them, the industry will in- 
sist upon higher prices for coal. Thus, a 
double attack on the wage-price policy is 
in prospect, almost before the policy can 
be put in effect. 

Stabilization Director Chester Bowles 
and his aides believe the wage-price pro- 
gram cannot stand another upward re- 
vision so soon after steel’s 184%-cent wage 
boost and $5-a-ton price rise. They be- 
lieve the overthrow of stabilization would 
be worse for the country than even a 
lengthy coal strike, with its widespread 
effects upon reconversion. 

Others in the Administration may favor 
increased production at the cost of an- 
other dent in the stabilization line. This 
may bring a new battle between Mr. 
Bowles and Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder. In the end, it will be a ques- 
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tion whether Mr. Lewis takes less than 
his original demands, or President Tru- 
man retreats from the present stabiliza- 
tion line. 

The stabilization crisis results from 
these two factors: 

A new wage formula is to be demanded 
by Mr. Lewis for his coal miners. He be- 
lieves they are entitled to more than the 
boost of approximately 18 cents an hour 
permitted under the formula pushed 
through by CIO. A major aim of Mr. 
Lewis is a shorter work week for the same 
weekly pay now received. He probably 
will demand an hourly rate boost on top 
of that. 

The coal operators are expected to seek 
a price-increase commitment in advance of 
the wage settlement, as was given the steel 
companies. Any wage boost in the mining 
industry automatically results in some sort 
of price boost under the Office of Price 
Administration’s special coal formula. Coal 
is one of the industries that lost money 
during the 1936-39 base period customarily 
used by OPA a a guide to profits. Under 
OPA rules, therefore, it is entitled to price 
relief whenever its current costs increase 
to any considerable degree. The operators 
want to know the exact amount of the 
price relief they will get before making a 
final settlement on the union’s demands. 

The miners’ demands this year are 
certain to be large and dramatic. Mr. Lew- 
is is not going to sit back and let CIO’s 
Philip Murray get the credit, or blame, for 
setting a new wage pattern. Mr. Lewis 
wants to set the pace for labor, generally. 
The demands, to’ be approved next week 





COAL MINERS OF ‘43 
e - . would the test lead to a crisis? 


by the union’s policy committee, are ex- 
pected to amount to at least as much as 
last year’s demands. These totaled over $2 
a day. 

The exact amount available to the 
miners under the new wage policy will not 
be determined until the stabilization offi- 
cials issue more detailed interpretations. 
There may be as much as 18 or 20 cents 
an hour for the miners. But Mr. Lewis 
probably will want more than 20 cents. 
The general line of his demands is to be 
something like this: 

Six days’ pay for five days’ work. The 
miners now receive $10 a day and work 
a 6-day week, with overtime for Satur- 
days. This would amount to an increase 
in rates of about $2 a day. 

A flat hourly increase. In addition to 
the above adjustment, the union may de. 
mand an increase in the straight-time 
hourly rate. 

An increase in travel-time pay for ton- 
nage workers. These workers, representing 
40 per cent of the total employment, re- 
ceived only a few cents a day for travel 
time under the 1945 settlement, compared 
with $1.50 a day for men working by the 
hour. 

Miscellaneous increases. An increase in 
vacation pay, from $75 a year to possibly 
$100, and elimination of pay differences 
between coal districts, as well as between 
jobs in the same district, are expected to 
be included among other demands. Last 
year’s demand for a royalty of 10 cents 
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on each ton of coal mined, to bé paid by 
the operators into a union fund for benefit 
of members, also is likely to be renewed. 

Bargaining rights for foremen also will 
be demanded again. A strike last autumn 
to force recognition of the union for fore- 
men was called off by Mr. Lewis. This 
issue is to be fought bitterly by the 
operators. One of their leading negotiators, 
former Senator Edward R. Burke, head of 
the Southern operators, indicated this 
when he told the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee that the “heart” of the 
Case antistrike bill was the clause banning 
unionization of foremen. 

Such demands are to be presented to 
the operators about March 12. Negotia- 
tions will continue through March, and 
the contract might be extended through 
April to permit governmental interven- 
tion. 

Various solutions are being studied by 
the Government, but no sure way of avert- 





wage negotiations before’ and during the 
strike. One factor involves General Mo- 
tors’ relations with the union and its lead- 
ers. The other involves political maneuver- 
ing and jealousies in the union itself. 

Briefly told, the story of these person- 
ality clashes is the one that follows: 

General Motors vs. Walter Reuther. 
The central figure is Walter P. Reuther, 
youthful vice president of the United Auto 
Workers and leader of the union’s General 
Motors division. Mr. Reuther’s ideas and 
tactics are considered advanced by some 
other labor leaders and revolutionary by 
some employers. He sought to tie wages 
to company profits, demanded a look at 
the corporation’s books, indulged in per- 
sonal attacks upon high corporation offi- 
cials. 

Corporation officials, in turn, talked 
roughly about Mr. Reuther, repeatedly 
resisted what they considered an attempt 
to try out his new ideas upon General 
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. sometimes personalities overshadowed the issues 


ing a strike has been found. Seizure of the 
mines, a strike-ending device used in the 
past, may be tried again. A fact-finding 
board may be named to establish a wage 
pattern which the operators would be 
asked to adopt. 

The Government seems destined to have 
the same showdown fight with Mr. Lewis 
that it had twice during the war. This 
time, Mr. Lewis hopes to wreck govern- 
mental wage controls forever. 


Behind the GM Strike 


The inside story of the delay in settling 
the General Motors strike is a story of 
personalities as well as issues. It explains 
why this walkout of 175,000 CIO Auto 
Workers lasted more than 100 days, and 
became one of the costliest strikes the na- 
tion ever has experienced. 

Two factors stand out in the behind- 
the-scenes fighting that marked the long 
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Motors. They indicated during the nego- 
tiations that they would like to reduce 
Mr. Reuther’s prestige with his union, and 
perhaps force him out of his position of 
leadership. There was an apparent feeling, 
also, that a prolonged strike might weaken 
the union to a point where it would hesi- 
tate to strike again for several years. 

Mr. Reuther vs. Mr. Murray. Mr. 
Reuther’s public insistence that prices not 
be increased to permit a raise in GM 
wages brought him into ‘conflict with 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO. The 
Steelworkers Union, which Mr. Murray 
heads, tacitly supported a price increase 
for the steel industry, knowing that it 
could not otherwise expect a sizable wage 
increase. Mr. Murray also thought that 
the General Motors strike was premature. 
He wanted the Steelworkers to set the 
wage pattern for other industries, because 
steel traditionally was a beilwether. 

Relations between Mr. Murray and Mr. 
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Reuther became increasingly strained. In 
private utterances at union meetings, Mr, 
Reuther made no secret of his opinion of 
the CIO president. Some of the Reuther 
public utterances were interpreted as at- 
tacks upon Mr. Murray. Some CIO offi- 
cials believed that the auto strike could 
have been settled soon after the steel 
strike had ended if Mr. Reuther had in- 
vited Mr. Murray into the negotiations 
and had been willing to accept the latter’s 
advice. The. corporation, they argued, was 
willing to sign with someone other than 
Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. Reuther’s followers contend that the 
Auto Workers’ executive board had desig- 
nated Mr. Reuther to lead the negotia- 
tions, and that only the board could in- 
vite in Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Reuther vs. Mr. Thomas. Within 
the Auto Workers Union itself there was 
dissension that may have delayed settle- 
ment of the dispute with General Motors, 
This centered around a rivalry for union 
leadership between Mr. Reuther and R. J. 
Thomas, UAW president. Mr. Reuther is 
known to covet the union presidency. He 
is not yet an avowed candidate, and may 
not be, but he and Mr. Thomas have 
been in different camps within the union 
in the past. Mr. Reuther also is reported 
to have objected to Mr. Thomas’s tak- 
ing part in the General Motors negotia- 
tions. Mr. Thomas was brought in at 
the request of James F. Dewey, Govern- 
ment conciliator. 

These personality clashes at times over- 
shadowed the basic issues. Their effects 
will be felt for years in relations between 
the corporation and the union. The strike 
will be a major issue in the union’s con- 
vention this month. Whether Mr. Reuther 
emerges stronger or weaker remains to be 
seen, but present indications are that he 
will.be able to continue as vice president 
of the union, even if he lacks the votes to 
become president. 


Company Security 

The new contract between the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. and the United Auto Workers con- 
tains an innovation in “company security” 
provisions, which some other firms may 
wish to adopt. One clause permits disci- 
plining or discharging an employe who con- 
sistently fails to meet established produc- 
tion standards for his job. If the employe 
can prove his failure was due to causes 
beyond his control, the clause does not 
apply. 

An employe leading an unauthorized 
strike may be discharged, subject to union 
appeal through the grievance machinery. 
This is a modification of the company’s 
original demand that the union pay a fine 
for each striker. 

The contract also provides a union shop, 
dues checkoff, and a pay raise of 18 
cents an hour. 
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New sleeping cars are coming! 


And these new kinds of cars—of 
which the Duplex-Roomette car is one 
—will maintain the mastery of travel 
hospitality for which Pullman has 
been known for more than 80 years. 


Here, for example, is the bargain-in- 
luxurythe Duplex-Roomette gives you: 


Private Sitting Room! 


Look at the picture at the left and see 
how you'll travel by day. 


That room is all your own—a private 
room equipped with every comfort and 
convenience that you’d have at home; 
even some you may not have, like 
air-conditioning. 


GO PULLMA 


You'll travel in a private room af @ bargain price! 


Whether you want to work enroute or 
just lounge in that soft-cushioned seat, 
you'll be snug and safe and comfort- 
able. Plenty of lights! Heat that you 
regulate yourself! And service? Just 
buzz the bell and see how proud Pull- 
man porters are of their art in serving 
you! 
Private Bedroom! 

Look at the room at the right and see 
what happens at night! 


Just touch a lever and presto! there’s 
your bed. It’s big and soft—with 
crisp, clean sheets all ready to dream 
away the miles in as you speed safely 
and dependably to your destination. 





Next morning, the bed disappears and 
you have lots of space for dressing. 
Your own washbow! and toilet, too. 
Yes, when you go Pullman—day or 
night, in any weather—you’ll enjoy 
comfort, service and safety that no other 
way of going places fast can match! 


Bargain Price! 


The new design of the Duplex-Room- 
ette car (indicated by its staggered 
windows) brings the cost of private 
rooms way down. 


Between St. Louis and Chicago, for 
instance, you could travel in a private 
room, at present rates, for only 30c 
more than the price of a lower berth! 


SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST— 


THE : 





THE SUREST WAY OF GETTING THERE IN TIME! 
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Weve Been Alskees 


ABOUT VETERANS’ SOCIAL SECURITY RIGHTS 


Many servicemen are returning to ci- 
vilian life to find that they have lost all 
their Social Security protection. Others are 
finding that the value of their credits, ac- 
quired before entering the service, have di- 
minished. And a number of veterans will 
have to work 18 months in civilian em- 
ployment to get even limited coverage 
under the Social Security system. 

Similarly, many persons who left jobs 
covered by Social Security protection to 
go into war work, now find that their 
credits have disappeared or dwindled. This 
group includes those who left jobs where 
they were accumulating credits, to work 
in Government arsenals or other places 
not under the system. In addition, mem- 
bers of a third group, which did ac- 
quire credits during the war, soon will 
lose their Social Security rights. These 
are the ones who worked in war plants 
and other covered jobs during the war, 
and now are returning to farms or other 
uncovered work. 

These are developments that come just 
as Congress is considering changes in the 
entire Social Security system. 


What Social Security rights did vet- 
erans lose? 
Many of them lost their coverage under 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. Younger 
men, particularly, who had not worked 
long before entering military service and 
whose credits were small, lost these while 
in the Army or Navy. Older men, who 
had worked longer in civilian life and still 
have credits left, have lost some of the 
cash-in value. These are the credits that 
apply toward retirement benefits and 
toward monthly payments to families of 
deceased persons who were covered by 
this insurance. 


Why were these credits lost? 

Because these servicemen paid nothing 
into the Social Security system while’ in 
service. To be fully insured under the 
system, a person must have been in cov- 
ered employment for about one half of 
the time since this law went into effect in 
1937, or one half the time since he 
reached the age of 21. 


Take an example. Suppose 2 man entered 
the Army at the age of 23 after working 
two years in aa insured job. He has credits 
for two years. He 1s fully insured, since he 
has worked more than one half of the 
time since he was 21. He stays in the 
Army three years, and is discharged at 
the age of 26. Now he has lost his pro- 
tection. He has not worked in insured em- 
ployment for half of the time since he 


was 21. He has only two years’ credits 


for a five-year period. 


40 





Suppose a man is older? 

He may not have lost his protection. Take 
the case of a man who entered the Army 
at the age of 27 after working six years in 
a covered job. He has six years of credits. 
He serves three years, and is discharged 
at the age of 30. He still has his insurance 
credits for six years That means that he 
has worked in an insured job for more 
than half of the nine years since he was 21. 
He still is fully insured. 


Would any benefits be lost? 

Yes. The size of this man’s retirement 
checks, if he later acquired retirement 
benefits, would be reduced. Or the benefit 
payments to his family, if he died, would 
be smaller than if he had worked in a 
covered job during this three-year period 
when he was in the Army. This is because 
the amount of benefit payments depends, 
to a large extent, upon the length of time 
worked in covered employment and the 
average monthly earnings in that period. 


Can veterans recover lost protection? 
They can if they return to jobs covered by 
the Social Security msurance. But, in some 
cases, it might take 18 months in a job for 
them to get limited protection. This means 
that the families of many veterans will not 
be covered, in case of the veterans’ death, 
for a year and a half after the veterans 
return to civilian life. 


Why is protection delayed? 

To get full coverage, a veteran must work 
in insured positions until his total time 
worked (before and after military service) 
is roughly half of the time since he reached 
the age of 21, or half the time since the 
system went into effect in 1937. He can, 
however, get partial coverage, known as 
being “currently insured,” by working 18 
months in insured employment. 


What is the difference between fully 

and currently insured? 
More extensive benefits are open to those 
with a status of fully insured. Persons in 
this group can retire at 65 and get month- 
ly benefits. If they die, their widows get 
payments after reaching 65, or before that 
if they have young children In some 
cases, dependent parents get payments. 
Currently insured status carries no retire- 
ment benefits, and monthly payments are 
made only to children under 18 and their 
mothers. 


Suppose a veteran had no credits 
when he entered service? 

Then he must work in an insured job at 

least 18 months to get partial coverage. Or 

to get full coverage, he must work for 

one half of the elapsed time since 1937 


or since his twenty-first birthday. Many 
younger veterans acquired little or no 
credits before going into military service, 


What if a man with credits dies in 
service? 

If he is fully insured, and his coverage has 
not expired, then his family would be en- 
titled to full benefits. This means his 
widow and children under 18, or sometimes 
his parents if they were dependent on him, 
These payments would be in addition to 
pension or Government-insurance pay. 
ments to the family of a serviceman who 
dies in service. 


How about Social Security unemploy- 
ment benefits? 

Most veterans of World War II who draw 
unemployment benefits receive them under 
the GI Bill of Rights, rather than from 
State unemployment systems. In most 
cases, the GI payments run longer than 
State payments. Maximum payments un- 
der the GI Bill are $20 a week for 52 
weeks. A veteran cannot draw both State 
and GI unemployment payments. 


Would veterans benefit by proposed 

changes in the system? 
Congress is considering various proposals 
that would keep veterans from losing cred- 
its on old-age and survivors’ insurance 
while in service. Under one proposal, a 
veteran would accumulate credits from 
time in service, just as though he were 
working in covered employment, with the 
Government paying the cost. Another sug- 
gestion is that his insurance status be 
“frozen” for the period in service. He 
would neither lose nor gain credits dur- 
ing that period. 


What about credits lost by civilians? 
A civilian, who left a covered job for a 
noninsured one, lost credits in the same 
way as a man in the service. Thus, many 
workers in Government arsenals lost all 
or part of their insured status during the 
war On the other hand, workers in war 
plants, who now go back permanently to 
farms or other noninsured employment, 
usually will get no benefits from the credits 
that they acquired. Similarly, many work- 
ers who jump from one type of work to 
another never get enough credits to re- 
ceive benefits. 

Congress is considering extending the 
Social Security system to groups not now 
covered. These include farm workers, Gov- 
ernment workers, domestic servants, em- 
ployes of nonprofit organizations and the 
self-employed This might result in giving 
full coverage to many who now move from 
one kind of work to another without ever 
drawing benefits. 
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OU take for granted the morning 

milk on your doorstep. But delivery 
on schedule requires the constant 
dependable operation of thousands of 
trucks. 


The Auto-Lite electrical equipment on 
many of these trucks has proved so 
dependable in action that often owners 
and drivers, through a lifetime of use, 
are actually unaware of its existence. 
This “taken for granted” service is 
one reason why the majority of 
America’s car makers specify 
Auto-Lite units as original factory 
equipment for the cars they build. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Plugs ° Batteries ~ Ignition Systems 
2 Wire &Cable “Instruments * Sealed Beam Units 











FOR WAX APPLICATIONS 
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HOT WAX 


YOUR FLOORS 


Finuell 7 Rote! 


No wax application is more enduring than 
Finnell-Kote applied hot! And certainly none 
provides better floor protection. That's because 
Finnell-Kote, which is so solid it must be melted 
before it can be applied, flows into the pores of 
the floor. In this process, the higher wax content 
of Finnell- Kote (three to four times greater than 
average wax) is thoroughly utilized. The result is a finish that 
actually seals out dirt and grime and has wearing qualities unsur- 
passed. With fewer applications required, hot waxing with 


Finnell-Kote also is more economical on a year-to-year cost basis. 














Finnell-Kote is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a 
Finnell machine (see illustration). The melted wax is fed to the 
floor through the center of the brush ring and is rapidly spread by 
the revolving brushes. Finnell-Kote sets in less than ten seconds 
and polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish. Can be used on all 
types of flooring. 


For consultation or literature. phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 


Finnell\System, Inc.. 3703 East St.. Elkhart. Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa. Ont. 












BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Question — 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





Will the new control formula for 
wages and prices result in preventing 
or curbing inflation? 


To determine the opinion of busi- 
ness leaders, Congressmen and others 
on the effectiveness of the Govern- 
ment’s new wage-price policy, The 
United States News asked members 
of these groups the preceding question, 

Answers are printed herewith. 


J.B. Hutson 


Washington, D.C.; Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, 
answers: 

IT think it will curb inflation because it 
will permit the making of adjustments 
necessary to increase production. The pur- 
chasing power of consumers and our basis 
for credit are so large that serious inflation 
would occur without controls and an in- 
creased volume of production. 

The effect of such adjustments in prices 
and wage rates as are necessary in order 
to maintain production at a high level 
would be small in comparison with the 
price rise that could occur if we fail to get 
adequate production. 


C. A. Dykstra 


West Los Angeles, Calif.; Provost, University 
of California; Former President, University 
of Wisconsin, 


answers: 

I think it is important that we must 
face what has been called “the bulge in 
the line:” One price raise leads to an- 
other and makes all controls tremble. We 
shall play in good luck if the present 
formula for wages and prices prevents 
further inflation. I do not believe that it 
will. Demands for increases will continue 
and from new areas. These two will have 
to be met. The end is not yet, in my opinion. 


(by telegraph) 


Benjamin H. Namm 


New York, N.Y.; President, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 


answers: 


The Nationa! Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation reasserts its contention that malad- 
ministration of price control already has 
resulted in camouflaged inflation. Short- 
ages of good quality consumer goods are 
nation-wide while OPA “holds the line” 
against established manufacturers. Our 
customers, who are the American public, 
are the sufferers. 

Under the new  wage-price control 
formula “the adjustment to be provided 
shall be such, as in the judgment of the 
Price Administrator, will be sufficient.” 
The Price Administrator’s judgment thus 
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*Hollywood is completely inside the boundaries of Los Angeles. 











CALIFORNIA 


THERES 
Cais APPEAL 


\N THE 
L.A. unset 


Mrs. America wants the “plus value” of Los Angeles-made goods 
and she is willing to pay more for the advanced styling, the sun-bright 
colors, the smart treatment she associates with this favored region. 


This deep rooted preference has dollars and cents significance to 
manufacturers everywhere. It means easier sales and more profitable 
sales. It means faster turnover, greater prestige. 


When your plant is in Los Angeles you have your choice of these 
dollar-productive labels: 


“Made in Los Angeles” 
“Made in Hollywood’’* 


“‘Made in Southern California” 
“Made in California’ 


Your sales manager knows the value of such identifying labels on 
merchandise that features style, smartness, quality. He knows that Los 
Angeles apparel, giftwares, novelties, ceramics and many specialty lines 
sell faster...earn higher prices... better profits. 


Here is one more reason why industry prefers Los Angeles for its 
Pacific Coast center of operations. Let us give you all the facts about this 
industrial city with sales appeal. 







It includes one of 10 separate and widely spaced industrial 
areas available to manufacturers here. 
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Los Ongeles 


OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


1. Rich market, expanding with 
the Westward trend 

2. West's largest population and 
largest supply of skilled labor 
3. A home owning community 
where people prefer to live and 
work 

4. Lowest general power rate of 
any major U. S. industrial center 
5. Water supply ample for city of 
7,750,000, at reasonable rates 
6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 

7. Low construction costs; year 
‘round production schedules 

8. Economic stability through di- 
versified industry 

9. Magnificent harbor; spring- 
board to all the Pacific nations 


10. Accessibility to the store- 
house of raw materials in the 
West and the Far East 





Los Angeles City-Owned bany letterbead, “” ™ Preparation, Gust og LO! ANGELES 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER ie ™ 
ee ee ee 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 
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A LETTER FROM 


ives 
to Business pact 


March, 1946 
Gentlemen: 

We have many urgent post-war needs and desires as well 
as ample money to spend. To you, the merchants of our city, 
and to you, the manufacturers of America, we are looking 
hopefully for the supply of our pressing peace-time necessi- 
ties. And please hurry—because we want to buy NOW! 


We are a HOME loving people and, during the war, our 
homes have taken a lot of wear and tear. Our first concern is 
the restoration of these habitations to the prideful standard 
which means so much to us. And we’re not going about it in 
a niggardly way. 


For example, already we are beginning to shop around for 
540,672 items for our living rooms alone. Also 530,321 sepa- 
rate purchases for the re-furnishing of our bedrooms. And 
315,768 new articles to freshen up the dining room. 


Then, of course, we want to buy radios immediately— 
176,557 of these sets from the simplest midget models to the 
more expensive combination cabinets. Refrigerators, too; we 
want 83,354 refrigerators. And we’re in the market now for 
124,298 washing machines. 


Merchants and manufacturers who keep in touch with us 
through advertising in the Chicago Daily News will find us 
most responsive to their offerings. The Daily News is our 
preferred home newspaper and we depend upon its advertising 
columns for a great deal of our buying information. So please 
let us hear from you as quickly and fully as possible. 


Sincerely, 
Home Readers of the 
Chicago Daily News 


NOTE: The fen in this letter were obtained by a recent independent survey 
usively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily News. This 
survey represents ¢ valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS” 


Jos 70 Years Chicagas HOME News fafes 


JOHN 5S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
% Rockefeller Plaza 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Hobart Building 


DAILY NEWS. PLAZA: 
AO West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


DETROIT OFFICE: 
7-218 General Motors Building 
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Question of the Week 


far has resulted in reduction of produc- 
tion of needed merchandise. 

We do not seek to end OPA immedi- 
ately, but we wish that Congress would 
amend the Price Control Act so as to 
restore production which OPA has stifled. 
Production can stop inflation if we can 
only stop OPA from stopping produc- 
tion. 





Senator Wherry 
(Rep., Nebr.); Minority Whip in U.S. Sen. 
ate; Member, Appropriations Committee, 
and Special Committee to Study Problems 
of American Small Business, 

answers: 

It is my opinion that the so-called re- 
vised wage-price policy will not materially 
increase production. The new policy grants 
increase in wages to producing labor, the 
increase to be absorbed somewhere be- 
tween the producer and the consumer 
through the application of the cost-absorp- 
tion policy now employed by the Admin- 
istration. If this cannot be done, then and 
only then does business affected by wage 
increases have the right to apply for in- 
creased prices, and this is done individ- 
ually at the area level. 

In order to get relief, the business must 
show that its dollar-and-cent profit falls 
below the dollar-and-cent profit of the base 
period years, including 1936 to 1939. When 
granted, it limits the dollar-and-cent vol- 
ume to the profit of those prewar years, 
which certainly limits unrestricted produc- 
tion. 


James G. Patton 


Denver, Colo.; President, National Farmers 
Union, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The new control formula for wages and 
prices will not result in preventing infla- 
tion, which is already here in rampant 
form: nor will the new formula curb fur- 
ther inflation unless the following condi- 
tions are met: 

First, immediate renewal of OPA. Delay 
until May or June will have vicious ef- 
fects on hoarding and speculation. Renewal 
must not eliminate use of subsidies or 
price ceilings. Neither must it prohibit the 
absorption of additional manufacturing 
costs at any point where profits are ab- 
normally high. particularly in distribution 
margins. Pyramiding of price increases to 
steel and basic industries will wreck infla- 
tion control. 

Second, vigorous support on the part 
of all branches of Government, and _par- 
ticularly the public, to hold the line and 
stop coddling — special-interest — pressure 
groups. 

Third, vigorous action against all who 
are hoarding or delaying production for 
speculative purposes, hoping that OPA 
will be rendered ineffective. 
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A “JEEP ON THE PAYROLL 
SAVES MONEY FOR YOU 
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No other single vehicle saves as much on original 
investment and throughout its long, productive 
life as the versatile Universal “Jeep.” 


You get one vehicle for four functions. You 
can use it as atruck, tractor, personnel carrier, and 


mobile power unit... whenever necessary. 


The “Jeep” is always ready for “extra jobs” 


which constantly come up—clearing snow from 








POWERED BY THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
' WILLYS ‘JEEP’ ENGINE 


The 4-cylinder, 60 h.p. Willys 
“Jeep” Engine is one of the most 
powerful engines for its size in 
the world. During the war, it 
became standardized as motive 





power for all military “Jeeps,” 
powering this war machine through billions of miles 
..over all kinds of terrain...in all parts of the world. 












4-FUNCTION 
VEHICLE 


plant roadways and parking areas...spray-painting 
fences and remote installations...cutting down 
fire-hazard weeds around factory buildings... 
carrying men and their tools on rush jobs, right 
to the trouble source, over good, bad or no roads 
at all...speeding across town to pick up sub- 
assemblies, spare parts, and back again, right to 
the production line or repair site. 


The 4-wheel-drive, 4-function, Universal 
“Jeep” is unmatched for the variety of jobs it is 
designed to do for industry. Inspect the “Jeep” 
at your Willys dealers. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


GET A yeep 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS 











THE TASK OF INSURANCE 





HERE is little difference between the tasks and the oppor- 





tunities of insurance. Keeping pace with progress is an old STATEMENT 
story to “the industry that protects other industries.”” Along December 31, 1945 
with the bright promises of modern science, many new and un- 
looked for hazards will doubtless develop, but science itself ADMITTED ASSETS 
has been a potent tool used by property insurance under- Cait ints datas tes, 


panies . . . «+ © « «© « « $ 21,252,662.44 
United States Government Bonds . . 43,311,100.25 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. . . . 93,759,025.46 


writers and the various agencies of public safety. 





It seems to me that the accomplishments of American Sgtiiceiam...... wen 
idealism are very closely related to the accomplishments of Real Estate. . - . . . - - 3,464,339-81 
. ; : 7 y . Agents Balances, less than 90 days due 8,480,590.41 
American business. If that is so there is little to fear in the Reinsurance 
SO ae a . ** +h; - Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,567,724.71 
future if we maintain the same qualities to which our organiza- Saiiiticins...... a! 
tion was dedicated ninety-three years ago. Any improvements Total Admitted Assets . . . $172,203,601.57 
in operating methods which may be required for the good of 2 ce acetone 
public service should be welcomed. Providing financial pro- iccetvestociUneaceediPromtutes< .4lenenstises 
tection to meet the exact requirements of the insuring public Reserve for Losses . . . . . . ~ —17,528,837.00 
° ‘ Reserve for Taxes .. . =. + «+ « 4,299,218.20 
must remain foremost in our endeavors. Lisbilisics-eadée: Contracts with War 
: ; ShipAdm. =. 2 2. 4 ss 2,719,717.62 
People of the fire insurance business and of our own organi- Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts. 435,448.41 
° , baile inh = h . ss Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
zation can look with pride upon the achievements of 1945, esse ee Oe 67,772.03 
the Year of Victory. In common with every American citiz: Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 87,136,742.26 
neta . : = i ac . 2 General Voluntary 
and every American business they were a part of the s. . a eer 
home front behind our victorious fighting men. Capital. . . ~ 15,000,000.00 


Surplus . . . 60,000,000.00 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders $85,066,859.31 


This report on the affairs of the company reflects the prog- eer 
Teed. 5 es + eo MAROON? 


ress made in a year of national transition from war to peace. 
Note: Bonds carried at $4,414,678.58 amortized value 


a ‘ and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 

deposited as required by law. All securities 

ais have been valued in accordance with the re- 
a quirements of the National Association of In- 


Presidens surance Commissioners. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis. 
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“ Banker a Lawyer 
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The Cord Meyer Company President 
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THE HOME, THROUGH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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This article represents the result of an 








Special! ikeow'. 


1 extensive research on a topic of ouf- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


HEADACHES IN EXPORT BOOM: 
THE FIGHT FOR SCARCE GOODS 


Pressures to Ban Shipments and Save 


Administration's defense of 
outgoing trade, estimated 
at $7,000,000,000 this year 


U.S. commercial exports promise to 
reach at least $7,000,000,000 in 1946, and 
probably an all-time high of $9,000,000,000 
in 1947. Such a volume of sales abroad 
normally would be counted upon to sustain 
prosperity in this country, but now it is 
causing headaches for Government offi- 
cials. 

Complaints over sending goods abroad 
when shortages are acute at home have 
deluged Congress in recent weeks. Con- 
gressmen, in turn, are applying pressure 
on Government agencies. Forty bills al- 
ready have been introduced to bar exports 
of one commodity or another. The Admin- 
istration resists these pressures, arguing 
that exports of scarce items are under 
strict federal control, that the U.S. has a 
moral obligation to share with other coun- 
tries, and that the country’s long-run in- 
terest depends upon supplying foreign 
markets as well as domestic markets. 

What's going abroad. Over all, ex- 
ports comprise only a small fraction of 
current U.S. production, but that fraction 
is important in some fields. 


Cotton fabrics, for example, are being 
shipped abroad at levels well above the 
prewar rate. In some items, as much as 25 
per cent of production is being exported. 
This country has become the world’s major 
supplier of textiles, now that Japan is out 
of the picture and British exports have 
been curtailed. Therefore, the Government 
is pressing manufacturers hard to keep 
foreign shipments up, and this is likely to 
continue throughout 1946. A compulsory 
set-aside for export, averaging 11 per cent 
of production of cotton fabrics this quarter, 
will assure 255,000,000 yards for foreign 
countries, of which 53,000,000 yards will 
go to Canada. This is only half the set- 
aside originally asked by Canadian repre- 
sentatives and the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 

Cotton shirts, like other textile items, 
are being shipped abroad in considerable 
volume. Last year, 7.1 per cent of the dress 
shirts and 1.06 per cent of the work shirts 
produced in this country were exported. 
That amounted to” 3,800,000 shirts. In 
October, the last month for which detailed 
figures are available, 316,000 shirts were 
exported. Of these, 74,000 went to Poland, 
36,000 to Curacao, and 24,000 to Mexico. 

Nylon hose are not under export con- 
trol, but such a move may come later un- 
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Short Items for U.S. Use 


less the political heat diminishes. In the 
last four months of 1945, exports were 354,- 
000 pairs of nylons, less than nine tenths 
of 1 per cent of production. Exports are in 
creasing, but indications are they still rep- 
resent less than 2 per cent of, output, which 
will be 360,000,000 pairs in 1946. In Oc- 
tober, 34,000 pairs were exported, Cuba 
getting 12,000; Mexico, 10,000, and other 
Latin-American countries the rest. 
Lumber is the No. 1 pressure commod- 
ity. Actually, little lumber is leaving the 
country. Exports were down from 6.8 per 
cent of production before the war to 1.36 
per cent in 1945, and most of that was un- 
suitable for building. And use is the basis 
upon which export allocations are made. 
Foreign uses of U.S. lumber in 1945: in- 
cluded building projects important to this 
country, such as sugar mills in Cuba and 
tin-mine facilities in Bolivia. Upper limit 
on exports in the first quarter of 1946 is 
3.2 per cent of production, but not more 
than 150,000,000 board feet, less than 2.2 
per cent, is likely to be shipped. Imports 
of lumber will double the exports. 
Automobile exports are permitted up 
to 6.7 per cent of production, which is the 
actual average percentage for the period 
1935-39. This figure was set at the request 
of the industry, which wants to keep a 
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rtgatn you can Order 


SWISS COLONY 
CHEESE 


A-4; PEASANT BOX, 
iltustrated, includes 
Swiss Colony Swiss, Brick, 
Rexoli, Port Salut, Glarus and 
Camembert, 5 Ibs. net; prettily 
packed in a permanent box of authentic Swiss 
design, $6.50. 
B-4; ALPS BLUE BOX,—Swiss, Port Salut, Brick, 
Rexoli, Glarus and Camembert, 5 Ibs. net, 






C-4; GOURMET B8OX,—Swiss, Cheddar, Shelf- 
cured Brick, Port Salut and Edam, 4 Ibs. net, 
$2.95. 

D-4; LAZY SUSAN double boxed assortment— 
Camembert, Rexoli, Glarus, Swiss, Brick, 
Gouda, Cheddar and Blue Cheese, 7 Ibs. 
net, $13.50. 


Write for prices on other gift assortments. 
All prices include shipping anywhere in U. S. proper 


THE SWISS COLONY 





fr} Cheese Lane, Monroe, Wis. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 











Note to Busy Executives: 
secretary order Air Traffic Guide, the up- 
to-date monthly airline reference. Stand- 
ard for airlines and travel agents. Will 
show you the shortest, cheapest way to 
plan your trip. $5.00 per yearly subscrip- 
tion. American Aviation, Dept. D, Amer- 
ican Building, W ashington 4, D.C. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 


vy 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 1, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 








174th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


























Pebruary 8, 1946 Treasurer 
—————-____ _____ | 
C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Commen Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 9, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 


will be mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 27, 1946 
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foot in the door of the foreign market. Of 
238 new and used cars and chassis ex- 
ported in October, 109 went to Mexico, 
41 to the Philippine Islands, 20 to Canada 
and 7 to Cuba. Of automobile parts for as- 
sembly, valued at $2,520,000, Canada got 
$2,292,000 worth. 

Tire exports this quarter are limited to 
174,000 of an estimated production of 
12,407,000. more than twice the percent- 
age level during the period 1936-39. Tires 
are a critical item in foreign reconstruc- 
tion programs. Of 52,798 exported in Oc- 
tober, the Netherlands got 7,940; the Phil- 
ippines, 5,766; France, 5,644; Saudi Arabia, 
4,337; Panama, 2,795; Mexico, 2,756; 
Cuba, 2,554; French West Africa, 2,366. 

Household electrical appliances are off 
the control list. Manufacturers agreed to 





Steel continues a critically short item, 
and improvement: will be slow. The Com- 
merce Department resists pressure for an 
export ban, which the Civilian Production 
Administration was at the point of invok. 
ing at one time during the strike. Foreign 
countries other than Canada. our top cus. 
tomer, are getting about 5 per cent of 
U S. production, and approximately this 
level will be maintained. 

UNRRA exports in 1945 were valued at 
$350,000,000. This will double in 1946. 

The scramble for goods will continue 
as long as there are shortages for domestic 
consumption. Foreign buyers must com 
pete with domestic buyers, because the 
commodities in shortest supply at home 
often are the ones most critically needed 
abroad. In most cases, an export license 
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U. S$. AUTOS FOR EXPORT 
... industry wanted to keep its foot in the door 


limit foreign sales to their prewar per- 
centage levels, ranging in most instances 
from 8 to 10 per cent. 

Refrigerator exports in October totaled 
$54. Brazil got 130 and Australia 46. 

Flatiron exports were 4,145. Of these, 
the Canal Zone received 1,802; Colombia, 
864; Canada, 828. 

Vacuum-cleaner shipments abroad were 
only 13, of which 5 went to Mexico and 
3 to Canada. 

Sewing machines exported totaled 186. 
Mexico got 71; Iceland, 36; Venezuela, 25; 
Canada, 22; Cuba, 15. 

Soft-coal. exports to countries other 
than Canada, our principal foreign cus- 
tomer, will average about 1,000,000 tons a 
month this year, four times the prewar 
level. This will represent about 2 per cent 
of production. In October, Canada alone 
received 1,475,000 tons of the total export 


of 2,587,000 tons. Italy got 236,000; France, 


145,000; Norway, 108,000; Belgium, 102,- 
000; Netherlands, 97,000. 


is no more than a permit to hunt in the 
U.S. market. 

Foreign demand for U.S. goods is al- 
most limitless. To satisfy only the basic 
needs abroad would require exports from 
this country of $11,000,000,000 to $12, 
000,000,000 in 4946, according to Govern- 
ment estimates. This volume is beyond 
either the U.S. ability to supply or the 
foreign ability to pay. 

The export-control law expires June 30, 
and Congress will be asked to extend it 
another year. Administration position will 
be that to let the controls drop would 
create a danger of draining off scarce com- 
modities through export, thus intensifying 
the threat of inflation, and remove all 
defense against proposals to prohibit ex- 
ports of scarce commodities. Chances are 
strong that the extension will be approved. 

Officials believe that export control must 
be maintained at least through the first 
half of 1947. As shortages disappear, in- 
dividual commodities will be dropped from 
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the control list. This will be a slower pro- 
cess than originally planned. Last Septem- 
ber, the Office of International Trade 
planned to lift 50 per cent of its controls 
in the next four months. Actually, only 5 
per cent were dropped. 

Two-way foreign trade will become 
increasingly important to this country in 
vears to come. With half the world’s pro- 
ductive capacity, the U.S. soon will be 
producing more than it can use. Unless for- 
eign-trade channels are kept open, surpluses 
will become a drag on domestic markets. 

Imports in substantial volume are essen- 
tial to maintain a high level of production 
in this country. Normally, 70 per cent of 
U.S. imports are materials for further fab- 
rication—tin, rubber, sugar, fibers. More- 
over, When supply catches up with demand, 
the outflow will depend in large measure 
upon the inflow of foreign goods. 

Present tr rid is disturbing. Late in 
1945, when “cnd-Lease shipments trailed 
off, volume of commercial exports jumped. 
Foreign ...1-° vrere $341,000,000 in October, 
$441,0' . 00 in November, $458.000.000 in 
Decem’ -r. On the other hand. imports for 
consumptioi. dropped from $343,000,000 in 
October to “312,000,000 in November to 
$238,.00.0L0 in December. Imports in 1946 
will be £3,595,000,000 to $4,000,000.000, 
about h-lf the export level, and only a 
moder:.’ » rise can be expected in 1947 and 
1948. \.: areas will be hard pressed to 
meet th ir own needs, and cannot export 
in volume. 

Gold a d dollar holdings abroad are 
heavy, bit do not provide a_ solution. 
These assets, amounting to $16,000,000.000 
of gold and $7,000.000.000 of short-term 
dollar balances, are unevenly distributed, 
so that some countries are in difficult posi- 


tions Also, many of the countries with 
large holdings will be slow to draw upon 


them because of their importance as _ re- 
serves monetary purposes and_ for 
future contingencies. The Commerce De- 
partment estimates that $3.000.000.000 to 
$5,000.009.000 would he the limit of dollar 
exchange that could be drawn from these 
sources during the reconstruction period 
without causing forcign countries to main- 
tain undesirable commercial and exchange 
restrictions. 

However, the Administration, if given 
a free hand, will not permit credit diffi- 
culties abroad to hamper greatly the flow 
of needed goods to foreign countries in the 
early postwar years. The slack will be 
taken up with Government loans. 

This will help, but will not provide a 
long-term solution. If, as the Government 
hopes, U S. export trade is to level off at 
$10,000.000,000 annually after world con: 
ditions get back to normal, foreign nations 
must have a steady inflow of dollars. This 
calls for heavy U S. buying abroad, private 
investments in foreign countries, and inter- 
national pacts to keep trade channels open. 
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When the Business Doctor 





The Management Engineer lifts the 
lid, peers into the many phases of plant 
operations To his vitai work, he brings 
professional perspective, broad basic 
background in all business fields and 
industry, a competent staff ot specialists 

..utilizes laboratory analysis, personnel 
psychology, job and work evaluation .. 
intelligently integrates many complex 
factors, often supplies the catalytic agent 
which make profits jell. 

Practical but not psychic, the engineer 
is guided by inspection, investigation, 
appraisal... takes apart departmental 
functions... sees, studies, solves. 


First requisite of the business doctor 
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THE McBEE 





takes off the hd 





is a report of all relevant facts—current 
and comparative ...in a form for quick 
assimilation, comprehensive enough to 
aid overall judgment With the facts 
before him, his complex diagnosis can be 
accurately made; the corporate patient 


headed towards recovery. 


McBee is not a firm ot management 
engineers. But our methodsand products 
based on iorty years ot experience, aid 
analysis, racilitate interpretation, speed 
systematic study .. make the doctor’s 
final findings available faster, because 
McBee makes all the important business 


facts available faster! 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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Coming out of the war—in which they 
were called upon to carry more than 
90 per cent of the military transporta- 
tion load—the railroads are being asked 
this question: 

“What are you going to do about 
peacetime equipment and services?” 

And here’s the answer for 1946: 

A billion dollars’ worth of new pas- 
senger and freight cars, new locomo- 
tives, new and heavier steel rail, new 
operating facilities, new equipment, 
materials and supplies of all sorts. 


This means new ideas in cars — whole 
new trains — providing the utmost in 
safety, comfort, and luxury. New mo- 
tive power. Better tracks and roadbeds. 
New standards of dependable, all-season 
freight service. 

For the future, the answer is to be 
found in a continuation of railroad re- 
search for better transportation service, 
carried on more actively and on a broad- 
er front than ever before. 

And all of it—not just the cars and 
engines, but the roadbeds upon which 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 









they run and the fixed facilities they use 
—is paid for with railroad money —no 
government subsidy—no federal, state, 
or municipal aid—no money from the 
taxpayers. Yes, the railroads pay their 
own way. 

Operating on this self-supporting 
business basis, the railroads provide 
America with the greater part of the 
transportation upon which its future 
prosperity depends—at a cost averaging 
well below that of any comparable serv- 
ice anywhere in the world. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Irene] of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Mr. Truman's new wage-price policy,his plan to force wage rates higher, to 
hold prices down, is tending to slow things, to delay recovery. 

Strikes, uncertainties are keeping industry's production rate down. 

Unemployment is beginning row to reach important proportions; is to be a 
noticeable problem before long. As many as 5,000,000 may soon be out of work. 

Employers are being put under pressure to tighten up on jobs, to employ as 
few as possible in order to limit the squceze on profits. 

Profit prospects definitely are less bright in many industries, affected by 
the official pressure for wage rises, the resistance to price rises. 

Buoyancy that had started to carry the country to record peacetime levels of 
production and to relatively full employment is tending to be dissipated. There 
are new uncertainties, new reasons for discord, new irritations as attempt is 
made to squeeze a new wage rise out of the profits of industry. 














There are these points about the new wage=price formula..... 

Wage increases are to be officially encouraged in all industries. 

Price increases are expected to be given by OPA in only about 30 or 40 of the 
900 industries in which price controls now apply. 

Individual companies will be permitted to seek price increases on basis of 
hardship, but action almost inevitably will be slow, the attitude rather harsh. 











Cost-of-living items, food, clothing, rent, transportation, fuel, will be most 
tightly held; will stand least chance of increases, if OPA can control. 








Actually, the prospect is zrowing that the plan will crack under pressure. 

John L. Lewis will try ts break it in coal with wage demands higher than the 
formula permits. If Mr. Lewis has his way the wage lid will be off again. 

Labor leaders in general “oppose the idea of prior approval of raises. 

Industry, of course, is not happy to have its costs increased without any 
promise of an offsetting price increase except when profits drop to a floor. 

Agriculture is stirred up because workers are given wage boosts while price 
of farm products is kept under a ceiling. Farm pressure in Congress is great. 

Congress is wary of the idea of a managed economy in postwar; is not at all 
sure that it wants industry used as a guinea pig for new experiments. 

Net result of all this is that the new wage-price formula is not so firmly 
fixed as it may appear to be; that troubles and tests are going to develop in the 
weeks ahead. People are going to begin before long to clamor more loudly for the 
goods they want, and the price formula will be handy for attack. 














The situation may work out about like this in practice..... 

Chester Bowles, as Economic Stabilizer, will talk tough and act tough. 

Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, then will be a little less tough in his 
actions on price-increase requests; will maintain an outward appearance of real 
toughness but try to be reasonable enough to keep pressures in hand. 

Congress will stall along on renewing the Price Control Act to see how things 
are going; will determine how much, if any, limitation is to be placed on the 
power of OPA administrators, depending upon the ability of OPA to control prices 
in a way that will not offend too many voters. 

Price control in some form is quite sure to be extended to July 1, 1947. 











(over) 


Written for the issue of March 8, 1946, Volume XX—No. 11 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Liquidation of price control, however, may be called for in a formula to 
be included in extension of the Control Act. One formula would require that a 
ceiling be removed when production of an item reaches 75 per cent or 100 per cent 
of its prewar level. Something like that stands about a 50-50 chance. 

The squeeze that Mr. Truman is seeking to apply to profits may backfire. 





Construction-industry outlook is obscure at this stage, too. 

Residential construction is to be subject to new and firmer controls. 

Nonresidential construction apparently is to be barred except on the basis 
of prior approval of each project by the Government. 

Prefabricated housing is to be favored with superpriorities. 

The small contractor, the little builder is likely to be Squeezed out. 

Factory-type developments, where houses of similar type are mass produced, 
will be promoted all over the country to try to get speed in construction. 

Again, Congress may not like what is about to happen. 

Building at the moment is pretty well checked. So is planning for various 
kinds of new construction. The season when new construction should be starting on 
a record scale is near, without policy decisions that can start that building. 

















In the new regulations about to be applied..... 

Nonessential construction is to be barred. 

Low-cost housing is to get a higher priority on more materials. 

Factory buildings, store buildings, other nonresidential buildings will 
need to have prior approval before they can be built. 

In effect, wartime building regulations are to come back. 








Effect of present policies and uncertainties is to be felt in many ways; is 
to be more widespread than the White House may recognize at present. 

Production of goods in 1946 is to be below earlier official estimates. 

Profits may be nearer $5,000,000,000 after taxes than the $8,000,000,000 
estimated by the planners in calculations related to the 1947 budget outlook. 

Tax revenues will be less in calendar year 1947 than anticipated. 

Budget balance thus may be less probable, or at least the excess of income 
over outgo in calendar year 1947 will be less than it might have been. 

Tax reduction will be less likely for 1947. 

The official effort to check the recently developing recovery, to dampen 
enthusiasm of businessmen and entrepreneurs is likely to undo much that Congress 
sought to do when it repealed the excess-profits tax. Process of recovery to what 
will become a postwar level of production now is likely to take longer; is 
possibly to involve greater inflation pressures than would have been the case if 
emphasis had been placed on encouraging industry to step up production quickly. 








As to the more specific tax outlook..... 

Excise tax rates-now are unlikely to be reduced during 1946. 

Capital gains tax tightening has slipped into the background again as an 
issue, now that the security markets have had an upset. 

Pay-roll tax for old-age insurance is to stay at 1 per cent through 1946 and 
probably through 1947, although Congress is being told that a 2 per cent rate on 
employers and employes is going to be necessary one of these days. 

Old-age insurance coverage is unlikely to be broadened this year, but is 
going to be broadened sometime, possibly in 1947. 














Strike outlook remains rather cloudy. 

Coal strike, if it comes as expected, can be extremely Serious, can put the 
railroads and the steel industry in a tight position. 

Strikes threaten in many smaller industries. Strikes, in fact, are likely 
to be encouraged by uncertainties over what price rises may be given to offset 
wage rises. Peace and progress in industry still will be faltering. 
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New Agricultural 


SPRAY HOSE 

















Tnsects have a $2,000,000,000 appetite. 

That’s the toll they take from farmers each year... 
enough to pay for all the war-time scientific develop- 
ments in atomic energy. 

we the farmer isn’t spi - — ese e made with 70% stronger 
are the county agents, the agricultural scientists and the - 
men in laboratories like our own. U.S. “USTEX” YARN 

New and better aids for farmers flow from our scien- 
tists: Hose of many kinds, electrical wires, belting, Anewkind of hose—"U.S.” Matchless 800 
milking-machine inflations. Each is serving through Spray Hose. Made with “Ustex’ yarn— 
science in its special task. Each is an example of engi- tind een piedecanammatieeitidd 
neered rubber, which means rubber of just the right com- on Ae as Sis a Mittal 

d ji > ose that stands up far longer under the 
pounds, physical properties and design. sinuninenniian, S 

“Serving through science’ —the aim of all ‘‘U.S.” En- 
gineered Rubber Products—lightens the task of men 
serving you. Helping them helps you to enjoy more and 
better food. 





An exclusive “U.S.” Development 














Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 


Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T, Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1$ 1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS e ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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CEILING FOR U.S. FOREIGN LOANS 


Total Commitments of $12,535,000,000 Under Administration Plan 


Forecast of repayment at 
$1,000,000,000-a-year rate 
in policy report to Congress 


Foreign lending activity by the U.S. 


Government is expected to operate under 


a ceiling of $12,535,000,000. Congress now 
is told that this sum should cover com- 
mitments to be made by the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund and the special $4,400,- 
000,000 credit to Great Britain. 

Congress is further advised that future 
dollar credits to foreign nations must clear 
either through the Export-Import Bank or 
the International Bank, now in the proc- 
ess of organization. This statement of pol- 
icy comes from the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems, the Administration’s 
top policy-making agency in this field. 

The outline of Government lending 
plans is designed to smooth the task of 
Representative Spence (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, in steering the British loan agree- 
ment through the House Banking Com- 
mittee, and eventually through Congress. 
It is indorsed by Treasury Secretary Fred 
M. Vinson? Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles, Export-Import 
Bank Chairman William McC. Martin, 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
Commerce Secretary Henry A. Wallace. 





Critics of the British loan proposal have 
concentrated their fire on the charge that 
this credit would be merely the prelude to 
a flood of credits to be offered to other 
countries in need of assistance. The Coun- 
cil now states that other borrowers can be 
satisfied through June 30, 1947, by adding 
only $1,250,000,000 to the present loaning 
authority of the Export-Import Bank. 
Thereafter, the new International Bank is 
expected to handle world governmental 
finances. 

Commitments. The proposed addition 
to the Export-Import Bank would bring 
about these commitments by the U.S.: 

Export-Import Bank loaning authority 
would jump to $4,750,000,000 from $3.- 
500,000,000. Present Bank commitments 
total $1,500,000,000, which would leave 
$3,250.000.000 for new loans. 

British credit of $4,400.000.000 would in- 
clude $650,000,000 as a Lend-Lease settle- 
ment, and $3,750.000,000 to be made avail- 
able through Dec. 31, 1951 

International Bank contribution would 
be $635,000,000. The total U.S. subscrip- 
tion of $3,100,000.000 would be used only 
in case of widespread defaults on loans. 

Monetary Fund will require $2,750,000.- 
000 in gold and dollars, of which $1,800.- 
000.000 will come from transferring the 
Treasury’s stabilization fund. 

The Council report also notes that the 
total sum will be drawn over a period of 
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MR. ECCLES & REPRESENTATIVE SPENCE 
. .. Congress was.offered a ceiling 


54 


years, and not all at once, pointing out 
that outstanding Export-Import Bank 
loans total only $252,000,000, against total 
commitments of $1,500,000,000. In the 
distant future, the Council expects repay- 
ments of interest and principal to approxi- 
mate $1,000,000,000 a year on the entire 
program, embracing activities of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the International Bank 
and the British credit. 


World Bank’‘s Securities 


A new source of investment opportunity 
is expected to come from obligations to be 
issued or guaranteed by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, which is td be organized in March 
along with the International Monetary 
Fund. Private investment groups have 
been told that World Bank offerings may 
run as high as $1,000,000,000 this year, 
and to $7,000,000,000 in 1947. 

Meanwhile, Government officials are 
conferring with State officials on ways and 
means of permitting World Bank obliga- 
tions to become eligible for investment by 
insurance companies, trust funds and other 
institutions. Bills are being prepared in a 
number of States to classify these obliga- 
tions as eligible investments. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency also is expected to 
issue a regulation to permit savings banks 
to hold World Bank obligations. 

Exact type of securities to be issued 
by the International Bank, however, is 
not yet known. Under the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, the Bank is authorized both 
to issue its own obligations and to under- 
write issues of member nations. It is be- 
lieved that securities would be more 
readily marketable if the Bank issued its 
own obligations, secured, in, turn, by 
pledges from borrowing member govern- 
ments. 

The outlook also is that World Bank 
obligations will have to pay slightly higher 
rates of interest than is paid by the U.S. 
Treasury. World Bank bonds, thus, could 
be expected to pay 234 per cent or 3 per 
cent, compared with 24% per cent paid on 
comparable Treasury issues. That means 
that charges to borrowers probably will 
exceed $5 per cent, since the International 
Bank is required to charge at least 1 per 
cent as a service fee. 

World Bank operations promise to 
become the major source of international 
financing in the period immediately ahead. 
Opposition in Congress to the British loan 
is likely to discourage Administration at- 
tempts to get other special credits ap- 
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proved, and the Export-Import Bank’s 
Joaning power is limited. 

The International Bank, however, will 
have to perform a major governmental 
banking function. Countries like France, 
which now is seeking a dollar credit of 
$2,500,000,000, therefore, are likely to be 
referred to the International Bank for at 
least part of the loan. 

The Bank could not issue dollar credits 
to any borrower without the consent of 
the U.S.. but U.S. consent to dollar loans 
through the International Bank probably 
could be obtained more easily than direct 
Government advances, since the risk is 
shared by all member nations. 

Headquarters of the Bank are expected 
to be established in New York, since it is 
the world’s leading money market. 


Inflation Controls 


The Federal Reserve Board is continuing 
its pressure to attack inflation at the 
source—the money supply. Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles renews his plea for a reduc- 
tion in volume of federal securities held by 
banks, and for an early balanced budget. 

Mr. Eccles’s program was presented this 
time to the House Banking Committee, 
headed by Representative Spence (Dem.), 
of Kentucky, in connection with extending 
the Price Control Act. He suggested that 
the budget could be balanced in the next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1946, and 
that bank deposits, and hence the money 
supply, could be reduced by moving securi- 
ties out of banks and into the hands of 
other investors. 

Refunding proposal. Support for the 
Federal Reserve program comes from 
banking groups and private students of 
public finance. Both bankers and private 
economists urge that the Treasuty adopt 
a policy of refunding short-term obliga- 
tions with longer-term securities. That 
would have the effect of reducing the vol- 
ume of securities held by banks and _ in- 
creasing those held by investing groups, 
such as insurance firms, trust funds, educa- 
tional institutions and private individuals. 

Maturing this vear are $70,900,000,000 
worth of Government securities, including 
$68,100,000,000 in short-term bills, certifi- 
cates and notes, and $2,800,000,000 in 
longer-term issues. The budget calls for a 
reduction of $8,000,000,000 in the out- 
standing debt by June 30, 1947, to be ac- 
complished by drawing down the Treas- 
ury’s cash balance of more than $25,000,- 
000,000. 

A policy of shifting from short-term to 
long-term securities thus could be adopted 
this year. Besides reducing bank holdings, 
supporters of this policy point out that 
the shift also would tend to supply the 
demand for sound long-term investments. 
This demand has sent Government and 
corporation bonds to premium prices, so 
that they yield well below 21% per cent. 

Effect on public debt. Such a shift, 
however, would increase the cost of carry- 
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That’s the short story of a postage meter... which 


makes mailing easy, efficient, fast, effort-saving . . . holds 

any amount of postage, always available in the right 

amounts ... protects postage from damage, loss or 

theft ... does its own accounting! And Metered Mail need 

not wait in the postoflice for postmarking or canceling, 

gets on its way sooner. Provides postage for parcel 

post as well as letter mail in thousands of modern offices! 
There’s a model for every size office. The nearest 

PB office can give you the details. Or write 


direct for an illustrated booklet. 





prtney-sowes Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, INc., 1901 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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HYSTER 


HYSTER HYSTAWAY 
—combination Dragline, 
Clamshell and Crane 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2918 N.E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON + 1818 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Tractor Winches... Builders of Hyster Industrial Trucks 







A “Caterpillar” track-type 
tractor with Hyster tractor equip- 
ment is an unbeatable combination. 
Hyster Company has specialized on 
“Caterpillar” equipment since 1929 
—-seventeen years of concentration 
on quality engineering, rugged con- 
struction, long life. Models include 
winches, donkeys, yarders, cranes, 
sulkies, logging arches. 

Proof of Hyster’s ability to do 


more work is a matter of record on, 


the tough towing, lifting and mov- 
ing jobs throughout the world. More 
than 300 “Caterpillar” distributors 
and dealers around the globe sell 
and service Hyster tractor equip- 
ment. One of them is near you. Ask 


‘him about Hyster models that will 


help in your work—or write direct 
for literature. 


PIONEERS IN MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


HYSTER 
LOGGING 
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ing the public debt, since the Government 
must pay from 2 to 24% per cent ‘interest 
on long-term bonds, while short-term obli. 
gations are carried for as little as %% of ] 
per cent. The fact that so much of the 
debt is in short-term issues has enabled 
the Treasury to finance the war at around 
1.9 per cent. 

The higher cost of long-term obligations, 





ese, 


however, appears to be influencing the' 


Treasury more than Federal Reserve fears 
about the volume of money. Treasury See. 
retary Fred M. Vinson has given no ind. 
cation of departing from former Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau’s policy of depending 
heavily on short-term financing. 

The outlook is that it will require more 
pressure than now is being exerted to per. 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE BLACK 
. .. there was an implication 


suade the Treasury to adopt any financing 
policies that will increase the total amount 
of interest payments. 


Family Partnerships 


The opportunity to reduce tax burdens 
by forming family partnerships between 
husbands and wives, or parents and chil- 
dren, is given a blow by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The Court, in a majority decision 
written by Justice Black, disregards a 
husband-wife partnership for tax purposes, 
and holds that the husband must pay taxes 
on the entire partnership income. ° 

Implications of the decision are that 
partnerships involving members of the 
same family will be recognized for tax pur- 
poses only where all members either con- 
tribute services to the business or put their 
own capital in the business. Partnerships 
formed by giving wives or children an 
interest in the business are likely to be 
suspect, even though such acts are recog- 
nized as valid under the laws of States. 
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o tempting, but... 





THE GRAPEVINE bears a new crop of tips 
and rumors every day. Some folks may 
occasionally profit by them. But remember 
this: THE GRAPEVINE will let you down 
just as surely as night follows day! 


This Exchange’s disapproval of 
“grapevine information”? has been 
made clear in these widely published 
words: 

“The well-established principle of 
disclosure of facts, as the basis upon 
which security values should be 
judged, is the essence of Exchange 
policy. Tips, rumors and impulses 
have no place in the serious business 
of advising investors.” 

no? 


ASSETS ? sTANo! 


EARNINGS? 


wt" 

A \WAd 
Facts are available. Before any com- 
pany lists its securities in this in- 
vestors’ marketplace, that company 
agrees to report, regularly, basic 
facts concerning its operations and 
financial condition. Wise, experi- 
enced investors know this. Before 
they act they seek out the facts. 
Thus, they are able to exercise in- 
formed judgment, based upon facts. 


PROSPECTS > 


Never before has there been avail- 
able so much factual information to 
guide responsible buyers and sellers 
of securities. 


Over the past century and a half, 
ownership of American business en- 
terprise has spread out to millions of 


New YorkK STOCK EXCHANGE 


homes so that today it is estimated 
these owners are to be found in one 
out of every four families. The risks 





and rewards involved in America’s 
productive progress are shared by 
the many—and not the few. 


This widespread ownership has been 
possible because investors, large and 
small, have found in the facilities of 
this Exchange an open, ready market 
in which they know they can sell 
what they have bought—promptly, 
at prices based upon the supply and 
demand in the market at the time 
transactions are completed. 





Such a market—free, open and 
honestly conducted—is a national 
asset. But, just as the highway 
builder cannot guarantee the safety 
of all who ride the roads he builds— 
this Exchange cannot safeguard you 
against risk. You, the investing pub- 
lic, must be the ‘‘careful driver” on 
this free open highway to broader 
national ownership of American 
business enterprise. 
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DAMPER ON SALES TO MEXICO 


Effects of Her Action in Subjecting More Import Items to License 


Prospect of bringing issue 
to a head in negotiations 
for a new trade treaty 


Mexico is getting ready for a broad pro- 
gram to protect her industries from for- 
eign competition. U.S. officials and ex- 
porters see a trend that way in action al- 
ready taken, and believe that trend will 
accelerate in the near future. 

Protection, if carried far enough, would 
seriously affect U.S. exports and raise the 
already high cost of living in Mexico. Con- 
cern, therefore, is rising in both countries. 

The situation will come to a head when 
a Mexican delegation, expected in Wash- 
ington this spring, opens negotiations for 
a new reciprocal trade agreement. 

Mexico’s economy has been based on 
agriculture, supplemented mainly by min- 
ing and hand industries. A large share of 
her manufactured goods has been im- 
ported from the U.S. 

The war sharply cut Mexican ship- 
ments from Europe and made her almost 
wholly dependent on the U.S. for manu- 
factured imports. The U.S. exported 


scarce civilian goods to Mexico as gen- 
erously as possible, but was unable to 
supply the needed amounts. 


Small factories in Mexico, most of which 
had been unable to thrive under peace- 
time competitive conditions, found an in- 
creasing and profitable demand for their 
products. They expanded. New factories 
were built. These industries now want to 
hold their gains. 

Import licenses are the device which 
Mexico is expected to use initially in 
protecting her industries. A 1944 decree 
gave the Minister of Finance power to 
control imports by requiring that they be 
licensed. The decree attracted only minor 
attention when it was issued, because the 
accompanying list of items placed under 
license was relatively unimportant. 

Protests arose when an additional list 
was published, last December. U.S. and 
Mexican businessmen complained that sev- 
eral of the items were guaranteed com- 
plete freedom from restrictions under the 
present reciprocal trade agreement. The 
Mexican Government now has deleted 
some of the disputed items from the list, 
but has added many others. 

Mexican officials contend that licenses 
have been neither delayed nor refused. 
But businessmen charge that the system 
involves unnecessary delays and _ that, 
soon, licenses on some items will be re- 
stricted or denied. 





—Acme 


MEXICAN LABORERS IN THE U. S. 


. .. helped to swing the trade balance 


Tightening of licenses actually may 
be used to accomplish any or all of sey. 
eral purposes. Limiting competitive in. 
ports is only one of them. 

Conserving reserves of gold and foreign 


exchange may be accomplished by limit. | 


ing expenditures for imports. Mexico now 
is in a strong position because she has a 
record $350,000,000 in gold and foreign 
exchange, resulting largely from huge sales 
of mercury and other war materials to 
the U.S. Trade figures indicate a balance 
unfavorable to Mexico, but economists 
say the balance actually is favorable be- 
cause of such factors as tourists’ expendi- 
tures and exports of U.S. capital to Mex- 
ico for investment or to avoid taxes. 

Money sent home by Mexicans working 
temporarily in the U.S. to relieve the war 
labor shortage also has helped to swing the 
balance. The U.S. has had as many as 
150,000 Mexicans at one time working on 
railroads and farms, and their back-home 
remittances have been estimated at $25. 
000,000 a year. This labor program now 
has been cut, but 54,000 Mexicans are ex- 
pected to be working on U.S. farms and 
sending money home this season. 

Channeling imports into lines useful to 
Mexico’s economy also may be attained 
by the licensing system. This would be ac- 
complished by licensing freely such im- 
ports as needed foodstuffs and heavy ma- 
chinery and holding down licenses for 
luxuries. 

Dumping of surplus war goods also may 
be prevented. 

U. S. officials concede that some of these 
uses would be helpful, but they declare 
protection of marginal industries through 
licenses would be unsound, and that it 
would violate the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. This agreement expired on January 
30, but continues in effect until it is can- 
celed. 

Negotiations. Although Mexico has 
given no official notice, her officials have 
told the press that a delegation will come 
to the U.S. soon to start negotiating a 
new reciprocal trade agreement. They are 
expected to seek a legal basis for protec- 
tion by pressing for provisions to permit 
import licensing or increased tariffs. U.S. 
officials already are lining up ammunition 
for a fight against raising Mexican trade 
barriers and for the principle of a free 
flow of commerce. 
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Chr Chen of Distinction. LORD CALVERT 


USTOM” Blended for the enjoyment of those who can America. So rare...so smooth...so mellow...it has never 


afford and appreciate the finest... Lord Calvert has been produced except in limited quantities... with each 


bottle individually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


been for years the most expensive whiskey blended in 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65°% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 








ADVERTISING IS NEWS because REPUTATION IS NEWS 


No. 3 tn a sertes 





What did advertising do to establish REPUTATION during the war? ... Who made 
the tanks’... the planes? ...the engines?... the jeeps? ...the gas?... the radios?... the 
waterproof watches? ... the precision instruments? ... the tires? ...and the thousand 
and one other things required by the Armed Forces? ... The companies engaged in war 
production are justly proud of their records and their reputations—and the people of 
the country are proud of them too ... People expect that the same ingenuity of invention 
and planning which turned out war weapons will now be utilized to turn out improved 
goods for civilian use... And the people will not be disappointed ... In the advertising 
pages of The United States News they already are reading America’s story of reconver- 
sion... already they are reading of the benefits derived from war experience—how this 


priceless experience is being integrated in the post-war fulfillment of pent-up demands. 


Advertising today is important NEWS ... And particularly the ad- 
vertising in The United States News is important NEWS. because 
here you find the latest NEWS of the leading organizations and insti- 
tutions of America ... Advertising in The United States News. .is read by 
more than a million men and women of importance and influence ... 
It is read by Executives of companies with millions to buy the best and 
most efficient products .. . it is read by individuals whose discrimi- 
nation is a natural attribute to their intelligent interest in national af- 
fairs . . . of their interest in what American industry has to offer. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 








Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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People of the Week. : 


Mr. Krug in Cabinet: Reward for Career Man... Policy-Fixing Task 
Of Gen. Hilldring in Occupied Areas... Leon Blum as Loan Emissary 


_ A. Krug’s nomination as Secretary 
of the Interior is something new and 
unique in Cabinet appointments. For those 
who like to look into the future, it con- 
tains numerous indicators: 

In selecting Mr. Krug, President Tru- 
man abandoned his established methods 
of choosing men for important jobs, and 


adopted a procedure which may be ap- 
plied to later decisions generally. 
The appointment brings a young and 


freshly liberal-minded viewpoint into the 
upper councils of the Administration to 
offset the conservatism of some presiden- 
tial advisers. Mr. Krug’s influence, more- 
over, is expected to spread beyond his 
Department into the whole broad field of 
reconversion economics. 

In addition, an expert on power, and a 
firm believer in Government-owned power, 
is placed in charge of most of the Govern- 
ment’s vast power-producing facilities. 
Further power projects are under study, 
and, as they take shape, Mr. Krug’s ideas 
on the subject are to be of increasing im- 
portance. 

Finally, the nomination is highly unusual 
in its political aspects. Mr. Krug is a 
thoroughly nonpolitical Government career 
man. Yet the Cabinet post came to him 
out of a turmoil of politics and political 
controversy. 

How it happened. For all these 
things there are reasons that lie in the 
personality and experience of the cheerful, 
hard-working, 38-year-old Mr. Krug. On 
most of these points, too, the inside story 
of how he came to be chosen is revealing. 

Mr. Truman was deeply disquieted by 
the bitter criticism heaped upon his more 
important nominations and dramatized by 
the stormy resignation of Harold L. Ickes. 
The President decided to select Mr. Ickes’s 
successor with the greatest of care, fill the 
job impressively, and so retrieve some of 
the prestige that the Administration had 
lost. 

The post was offered to Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court, who declined it. Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, was un- 
der consideration, but it was decided that 
the Senator was more valuable as an Ad- 
ministration supporter in Congress. Be- 
yond these two, Mr. Truman’s advisers 
were in wide disagreement as to who 
should be chosen. The President decided 
to act on his own. 

It is at this point that the President’s 
new method of making decisions entered 
the situation. Previously when intimate 
advisers disagreed, Mr. Truman, naturally 
cautious, delayed the final decision, and 
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hesitated to act as the final arbiter. This 
was notably true in the steel strike and 
wage-price dilemma, which dragged on 
without action for weeks, 

Mr. Truman recalled that Mr. Krug had 
been suggested as a possibility for the In- 
terior post many months ago. He remem- 
bered Mr. Krug as a burly and genial 
young man who, as Chairman of the War 
Production Board in its last year of ex- 
istence, won effusive praise from Mr. Tru- 
man himself. He offered the job to Mr. 
Krug by telephone. Mr. Krug accepted, 
and the President announced the appoint- 
ment as an accomplished fact next day to 
his surprised group of advisers. 

New White House adviser. Mr. Krug 
brings to the intimate presidential circle 
something which, many have pointed out, 
it heretofore has lacked. This is an expe- 
rienced knowledge of how America’s great 
industrial machine operates. Mr. Krug was 
in WPB throughout most of the war and 
saw the thing at first hand. Businessmen 
liked him, despite his moderately New 
Dealish views. They found they could 





work with Mr. Krug and his inclination 
was to hamper them as little as possible. 

In the last phase of WPB, Mr. Krug 
was an aggressive advocate of quick re- 
laxation of wartime industrial controls. 
This, he thought, was the swiftest way to 
set reconversion in motion. He himself was 
responsible for abandoning the controls 
over construction. Since then, emphases 
have changed. Now, the Government is 
trying to reassert some of the controls that 
it relinquished. 

So, unless Mr. Krug’s views have mod- 
erated, he apparently is somewhat out 
of step with prevailing Administration 
thought. If he continues tc urge the drop- 
ping of controls, he inevitably will come 
into conflict with the group headed by 
Chester Bowles, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

Liberals, who had considered Mr. Krug 
one of them, recently have been critical. 
They thought that as head of WPB he 
was too readily influenced by the ideas of 
big business. And relaxation of controls 
was contrary to their theory that recon- 
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version should be closely managed by the 

Government. As head of the Interior De- 

partment, however, the liberals think Mr. 

Krug ideal. 

Power expert. Mr. Krug is considered 
an authority on power. And power is one 
of the Department’s principal responsibili- 
ties. The Department, in fact, is the 
world’s largest producer and distributor 
of hydroelectric power. It built Boulder, 
Shasta and Grand Coulee dams, and mar- 
kets power from these and the Bonneville 
dam, as well as smaller projects in other 
sections. Mr. Krug will take over new proj- 
ects which already are in the planning 
stage, and proposals for increasing the ca- 
pacity of some of the existing dams. 

The new Secretary is expected to prove 
an energetic advocate of expanding the 
publicly owned power facilities. He is 
however, a quiet crusader, unlike his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Ickes. Name calling has no 
place in Mr. Krug’s-way of doing things 

Busy Secretary. The new Secretary 
will have many additional responsibilities. 
In addition to handling the power pro- 
gram, the Department, among many 
things, directs reclamation and irrigation 
projects, administers the affairs of Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and the Hawaiian and Virgin 
Islands, has charge of 142,000,000 acres of 
grazing land, and supervises the public 
lands, national forests and national parks. 

Extra wartime duties such as Fuel and 
Petroleum Administrator now are disap- 
pearing. A possibility remains, however, 
that the Fuel Administration might be re- 
vived, if strikes compel Government 
seizure of the coal mines after the current 
contract between the United Mine Work- 
ers and operators expires on April 1. In 
that event, Mr. Krug would find himself 
running the coal mines, too. 

Mr. Krug personally. The placid 
young man who is to hold all these re- 
sponsibilities was reared in Madison, Wis., 
the son of a sheriff and small businessman. 
He worked his way through the University 
of Wisconsin as a filling-station mana- 
ger and at other jobs. He majored in eco- 
nomics and stayed on for a year’s work in 
public-utility management. 

After college there were jobs with the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. At the 
age of 30, he went into the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority as director of its power op- 
erations. Much of the work of bargaining 
with Wendell L. Willkie for the purchase 
of Commonwealth and Southern proper- 
ties in the TVA area was delegated to Mr. 
Krug. He finally drove a bargain under 
which the Government bought the prop- 
erties for $80,000,000, and he insists that 
the Government got a good deal. 

The negotiations were a contest in re- 
sourcefulness and enterprise. Mr. Willkie, 
who made an anti-New Deal crusade of the 
transaction, found Mr. Krug a wily con- 
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testant. Maneuvering continued until the 
end. At the last meeting, the story is told, 
Mr. Willkie demanded payment in gold. 
Mr. Krug had anticipated this move, how- 
ever, and called in a group of Treasury 
guards who were waiting with the gold in 
their care. Mr. Willkie had to arrange to 
remove the metal. 

The TVA transaction rocketed Mr. 
Willkie into the ranks of presidential con- 
testants, and sent Mr. Krug to Washing- 
ton. In 1941, he became chief power con- 
sultant for the Office of Production Man- 
agement, and transferred later to WPB. 
In that Agency, he rearranged the nation’s 
power transmission system, to avert 
threatened shortages in some important 
industrial areas. Constant bickering be- 
tween WPB officials resulted in recurrent 
shake-ups, and as one succeeded another 
Mr. Krug moved constantly upward. 
Nevertheless he went into the Navy in 
April, 1944, and developed mobile power 
plants for the services. After the climactic 
outburst in WPB, which removed both 
Donald M. Nelson and Charles E. Wilson 
from the top command, President Roose- 
velt, who had marked Mr. Krug for ad- 
vancement, called him out of the service 
and made him WPB Chairman. 

His job was commonly supposed to be 
that of tapering off war production and 
liquidating the agency. The German break- 
through of December, 1944, however, 
brought other ideas. The Army called for 
more and more equipment, and Mr. Krug 
prodded American industry to production 
heights that it had not before reached 
There was very general acclaim for the 
job Mr. Krug did in WPB. 

Now, at 38, this unassuming career man 
moves into a position that few if any 
career men have reached, a Cabinet post. 
Western Senators, conceding Mr. Krug’s 
ability, would have preferred a Westerner 
for the job, but, otherwise, Mr. Truman 
is bein congratulated widely for making 
an unusual and outstanding appointment. 


Governing the Conquered 
Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring be- 


comes an Assistant Secretary of State with 
the prospect that he, principally, will have 
the difficult task of making policy for gov- 
erning Japan and the American-occupied 
zone in Germany. General Hilldring’s ap- 
pointment is considered a sign that the 
State Department finally is preparing to 
take over the government of the occupied 
countries from the Army. 

This step was scheduled originally for 
next July 1, but James F. Byrnes, the Sec- 
retary of State, decided that it could not 
be done so quickly. He told high Army 
officials, themselves anxious to be rid of 
the problem, that his Department was not 
equipped as yet for administering the oc- 
cupied territories. It lacked personnel 
trained to such a task and it would take 


time to find and school the people who 
were needed. The State Department’s job 
was to handle relations with other coun. 
tries, he said, but not to govern them. He 
ultimately made a deal with General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Chief of Staff, to postpone the transfer 
until the end of this year. 

Army men, meanwhile, continue to run 
the occupied territories amid many diff. 
culties and much criticism, especially jp 
Germany. Their governing activities head 
up in the War Department’s Civil Affairs 
Division, of which Gen. Hilldring has been 
the chief for nearly three years. All contact 
with the State Department and other civil- 
jan agencies passes through his office. 

Commanders in Germany and Japan 
repeatedly have sent requests for decisions 
on policy, which General Hilldring relayed 
to the State Department. In some in- 
stances, as much time as several months 
has elapsed before a reply could be ob- 
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GENERAL HILLDRING 
... troubles were just beginning 


tained. The situation has been blamed on 
the lack of a high-ranking official especially 
delegated to form and interpret such policy. 

General Hilldring thus moves into 
that gap, equipped with a knowledge of 
what the problems are in the occupied 
countries, and what is needed in the way 
of fixed policy. He plans to bring a number 
of experienced associates from the Penta- 
gon into the State Department with him. 

The General has been an Army man 
since 1917. He went from college to a 
second lieutenant’s commission, served 
through the war and stayed in Europe 
with the Army of Occupation. In France. 
he caught the eye of General John J. 
Pershing, and, on the latter’s advice, made 
the Army his career. 

He became head of the Civil Affairs Di- 
vision in April, 1943. With not much pre- 
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cedent to guide him, he devised the basic 
policies of military government, and pre- 
pared plans for using combat personnel in 
handling the affairs “of the civilian popu- 
Jations. 

Now the scope of his opportunities is 
broadening. His exact duties as an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State were not defined 
immediately by Secretary Byrnes. Jurisdic- 
tional problems were in the making. Assist- 
ant Secretary William L. Clayton, who 
handles economic affairs, quickly raised 
the question of whether the Division of 
German Economic Affairs should report 
to him or to General Hilldring. And the 
Department’s Division of European Affairs 
was said to be watching for any encroach- 
ment upon its domain. General Hilldring’s 
troubles apparently are just beginning. 


Seeker for Loan 


Leon Blum, an elder statesman of 
France, is coming to this country to seek 
a loan of some $2,500,000,000 for his own 
nation. Mr. Blum is to be the President’s 
guest. Other honors await him. But whether 
he will get his $2,500,000,000, and under 
what terms, is another question. 

French plight. Mr. Blum brings the 
plea of a country that, by all reports, is in 
a desperate situation both economically 
and politically. There is a serious shortage 
of wheat, potatoes, meats and clothing. 
Crop failures both in France and in North 
Africa, which normally ships its wheat to 
France, have followed one another for sev- 
eral years. They have been due to both 
drought and worn-out soil, for very little 
fertilizer to replenish the soil has been 
available. 

In addition, France badly needs ma- 
chinery to re-equip and modernize her in- 
dustries, so that needed consumer goods 
can be manufactured. Railways are still 
disrupted by the war, there is little rolling 
stock and blown-up bridges must be re- 
placed. Transportation is one of France’s 
principal problems. It is said that coal pro- 
duction, for example, is nearly back to 
normal, but the fuel cannot be distributed 
for lack of transport. 

The whole situation is further vexed by 
a spiraling inflation. The French worker 
must spend’ most of his wages for food 
alone. The present coalition Government, 
with the Communist Party the principal 
influence and the Socialists next in power, 
is endeavoring to freeze both prices and 
wages, with uncertain results. 

A loan or credit from the United States 
would make possible the purchase of the 
needed food, clothing, machinery and steel 
products in this country. It might also, 
some argue, keep France from falling under 
the dominance of Soviet Russia, a develop- 
ment that would extend Moscow’s in- 
fluence to the English Channel. 

Another viewpoint. Some, however, 
are inclined to take a second look at the 
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Brightest spot in the entire na- 
tion is the Pacific Coast. And 
most centrally located, to serve 
this rapidly growing area, is 
Richmond, on San Francisco 
Bay. 

In Richmond, you'll find every 
facility for profitable manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


There’s plenty of industrial 

land still available . . . on large 

or small acreage . . . complete 

with utilities .. . and at excep- 

tionally low prices. Choose deep 

water frontages . . . spur tracks 
. main highways! 


PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
There's labor here . . . lots of it 

. skilled and unskilled. And 
due to wartime expansion, there 
are temporary homes for work- 
ers with large scale permanent 
housing developments planned. 


Gas, electrical power, water and 
petroleum ‘are available in un- 
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limited quantities—and at low 
prices. Mild, invigorating year 
‘round climate encourages pro- 
duction, too. 


Couple these obvious produc- 
tion advantages with Rich- 
mond’s central location . . . to 
serve the 16 million people of 
the Western mainland and the 
800 million of the Pacific Basin 
Area. Your factory here can out- 
serve and outsell less favored 
competitors. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
If you'd like the facts—ALL of them— 
write for "Richmond Wins the Peace." 
36 pages of factual data about the 
West and Richmond. Free .. . if you 
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Early Americans won wide reputation for their 
glassware. And, too, for their glorious blends 
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The pleasant, mellow, utterly enjoyable taste of 
India House Tobacco is evidence of this superior 
tobacco blending. For India House is a mixture 
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Me? To be king of Salvadoro? 
Nope. just got this brand-new Toro! 
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No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 








Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 








People of the Week 


loan application. It is argued that the 
French have not tightened the national 
belt to the same extent as the British, that 
anti-American feeling, expressed in French 
newspapers and in the treatment accorded 
American soldiers, is prejudicing the 
French request. It is said, too, that with a 
wavery and.uncertain Government, and in- 
flation running rampant, the chances of 
repayment are not encouraging: that 
France is a bad risk. 

Loan prospects. All in all, the chances 
are that France will not get the full $2,500, 
000,000. It is expected she will not get the 
promise of a Treasury loan, as did the 
British, for to grant such an advance might 
endanger the prospect of getting congres- 
sional approval of the British loan. 

Perhaps $1,000,000,000 can be obtained 
from the Export-Import Bank, but that 








—European 
LEON BLUM 
... would guest’s prayers be answered? 


is complicated by the fact that France al- 
ready has a $550,000,000 credit at that in- 
stitution. An Export-Import Bank credit, 
in any event, would be on much less favor- 
able terms than the British would receive 
from the Treasury. France might be 
charged 24% to 3 per cent with repayment 
in 20 years stipulated, whereas the British 
pay less than 2 per cent and have fifty 
years to repay. Or Mr. Blum may be re- 
ferred to the International Bank now being 
organized for a substantial part of his loan. 

Mr. Blum, an aging man, 73, once the 
Socialist premier of his country, a man of 
great culture and unswerving integrity, 
who spent the period of the German occu- 
pation in a Nazi concentration camp, is an 
appealing figure. But loans are not made 
on that basis. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Plea for Control of Housing Prices 


Sir:—I live in a house built to sell for 
$5,300. It is my understanding that a per- 
mit was obtained from OPA to finish the 
construction of the houses on this street 
on condition that they be rented rather 
than sold. These houses were completed 
and rented in the autumn of 1942, at $50 
per month. 

On February 9, I was told that all of the 
rental houses had just been put up for sale 
and that present tenants might purchase if 
they wished. The price of the house I am 
in has been raised to $10,750. 

If the Government can keep a home- 
owning landlord from raising rent even 5 
or 10 per cent over the 1942 price, why 
can’t it keep a real estate company, specu- 
lator or profiteer from increasing by 100 or 
200 per cent the price of a home? 

There are more than 50 families in this 
neighborhood who are desperate today. 
Some of them do not have the money for 
down payments, for they are mostly white 
collar workers who did not get big war in- 
creases in earnings and are not getting 20 
or 30 per cent increases such as are being 
granted the unions. 

It is my impression that the decision to 
sell all of these houses at once at increased 
prices was caused primarily by the talk of 
price ceilings and a desire to cash in while 
the sky is the limit. The longer there is 
only talk in Washington, the worse this 
condition will become. 


Mission, Kans. R. G. C. 


* * * 


On Atomic-Research Restrictions 


Sir:—I am becoming constantly more 
peeved by the violation of freedom of 
speech, press and research in atomie phy- 
sics by politicians and militarists who 
know nothing whatever of the so-called 
“secret” of the atomic bomb. 

Any competent physicist of any na- 
tionality can easily outline in practical 
form the scientific requirements and 
engineering processes for the manufac- 
ture of the atomic bomb. This can be 
done anywhere in the world in secret. 
Manufacture of the bomb cannot be 
done in secret due to the size and 
complexity of the necessary apparatus. 
World security against the bomb can be 
had by a UNO inspection committee. 
Research restriction only tends to prevent 
scientific advancement. 


Dallas, Tex. Prec. F. A. Sewarp _ 
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you can use it...and how 


little it costs under our 


Commercial Financing Plan 


For full details, write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit Company office listed below 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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and Surplus move than $80,000.0 
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HE sewing machine has been humming 
busily at Rosita’s home in San Juan. Now 
the seamstress is giving the last fitting... 

Other hands than hers, however, have played 
a part in “making” Rosita’s new dress . . . the 
hands of textile workers who wove the gay fabric 
in a far-away United States factory ... the hands 
of skilled workmen who built the sewing 
machine! 

In pre-war days textiles ranked high among 
our country’s exports to Puerto Rico and the 
nearby Dominican ‘Republic. In 1940 over 
$7,000,000 of “piece” goods alone, as well as 
many million dollars worth of manufactured 


Porto RICO LINE 


Serving Puerto Rico and Dominican Republic ees 
ATLANTIC GULF and WEST -INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 
cael 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. ne 
Cuba Mail Line * Porto Rico Line *% Clyde-Mallory Lines % Southern S. S. Co. 


The picturesque sentry-box of the old Spanish 
fortress at San Juan, which invariably cap- 
tures the imagination of cruise passengers. 


‘ 
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NEW DRESS ? 


goods—such as sewing machines, cars, tractors, 
electrical apparatus, processed foods — were 
transported there by steamer. 

The Porto Rico Line has served this valuable 
commerce for over half a century . .. and car- 
ried thousands of tourists on delightful cruises 
to these “Islands of Enchantment.” 


As soon as conditions permit, throngs of 
pleasure seekers will cruise again to these 
tropical playgrounds . . . and deep down in 
the holds of Porto Rico Line steamers, great 
cargoes will move between the islands and the 
United States. 
































ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE 


(Speech by James F. Byrnes to the Overseas Press Club, New York 
City, Feb. 28, 1946) 


We are beginning to realize that the war is over. It is 
good to have sons, husbands and fathers home again. It is 
good to open a newspaper without fear of finding in the 
casualty lists the name of one near and dear to us. 

But this is not wholly a time of celebration and rejoic- 
ing. As families in their homes on the farms and in the 
cities settle back from the dinner table to hear the 
boys tell of Normandy and Iwo Jima, there is an 
unspoken question in every mind. The question 1s what 
we can do to make certain that there will never be 
another war. 

During the war our goal was clear. Our goal was vic- 
tory. The problems of industrial and military mobiliza- 
tion, it is true, were problems of the first magnitude. Pro- 
duction bottlenecks often seemed unbreakable, transpor- 
tation difficulties and man-power shortages insurmount- 
able. On the fighting front, the combined land, sea and air 
operations were heartbreaking in complexity. 

These were hard tasks. Yet we were able to apply a 
yardstick to each proposal by asking a simple question: 
“Will it help to win the war?” The common goal of vic- 
tory served to unite us and to give purpose and direction 
to our efforts. 

Now that we have come. into calmer waters, our relief 
and gratitude are mixed with uncertainty. Our goal now is 
permanent peace, and surely we seek it even more anx- 
iously than we sought victory. 

The difficulty is that the path to permanent peace is 
not so easy to see and to follow as was the path to victory. 

When an issue is presented, we ask, “Will it help to win 
the peace?” When the answer is slow to come or does not 
come at all, we grow uneasy and apprehensive. 

While we may be in doubt about many things, there 
are certain basic propositions on which we are clear. 

One is that a just and lasting peace is not the inevitable 
result of victory. Rather, victory has given us the oppor- 
tunity to build such a peace And our lives depend upon 
whether we make the most of this opportunity. 

Another thing of which we are certain is that we Amer- 
icans alone cannot determine whether the world will live 
in peace or perish in war. Peace depends quite as much 
upon others as it does upon us. No nation is the complete 
master of its fate. We are all bound together for better or 
for worse. 

Because we know this, we have pinned our hopes to the 
banner of the United Nations. And we are not content 
simply to take our place in that organization. We realize 
that although the dreams of the world are lodged in it, 
the United Nations will fail unless its members give it life 
by their confidence and by their determination to make it 
work in concrete cases and in everyday affairs. 

And so I wish to talk to you about the first meetings of 
the United Nations. What has been said in these meetings 
has been said as plainly and bluntly as anything I have 
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DEFINING U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Appraisal by Messrs. Byrnes, Vandenberg 
and Dulles of UNO’s Start 
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SECRETARY BYRNES 


heard said by responsible statesmen in any private con- 
ference. 

These first meetings were intended only to establish the 
various organs of the United Nations. But so pressing 
were some of the problems presented to the Security 
Council that they had to be dealt with before there was 
a chance for the Council to adopt even provisional rules of 
procedure. 

All was not calm and peaceful at the meetings in Lon- 
don. There was effort to use the United Nations to ad- 
vance selfish national aims. But the clash of national in- 
terests and purposes which were reflected in the debates in 
London was very much like the clash of local and special 
interests which are reflected in our national and state leg- 
islatures. 

We may deprecate some of these clashes of interest. 
But when they exist, it is better that they should be pub- 
licly revealed. If these conflicts of interest did not appear 
in the forums of the United Nations, these forums would 
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be detached from reality and in the long run turn out to be 


purposeless and futile. 

A most significant precedent was established when the 
Security Council finished its discussions of the complaint of 
the Syrian and Lebanese governments requesting the with- 
drawal of French and British troops from their territories. 

The Council did not take formal action because of a difference 
among the permanent members as to the form of the resolution. 
But no one questioned the general proposition that no state has 
the right to maintain its troops on the territory of another inde- 
pendent state without its consent, nor the application of this 
proposition to the pending case. 

The particular form cf resolution to this general effect which 
was presented by the United States representative, Mr. Stetti- 
nius, was supported by most of the members of the Council. It 
failed of acceptance, however, because the Soviet Union vetoed 
it on the ground that it was not definite enough. 

But the British and French governments immediately an- 
nounced that, notwithstanding the technical veto of the Soviet 
Union, they would act in accordance with the American resolu- 
tion as it clearly represented the views of the Council. 

This indicates that the mere legal veto by one of the perma- 
nent members of the Council does not in fact relieve any state, 
large or small, of its moral obligation to act in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

The United Nations got off to a good start. However, that 
does not mean it is an assured success. It simply means that the 
Charter will work if the peoples of the United Nations are de- 
termined to make it work. At times our Congress may make 
serious errors of omission and commission. Such errors are not 
the fault of the Congress as an institution. They are the fault of 
its members or of their constituents who fail to measure up to 
their responsibilities. 

So it is with the United Nations. It will succeed only as we 
the peoples of the United Nations measure up to our respon- 


: sibilities. 


I should be lacking in candor if I said to you that world con- 
ditions today are sound or reassuring. All around us there is sus- 
picion and distrust, which in turn breeds suspicion and distrust. 

Some suspicions are unfounded and unreasonable. Of some 
others that cannot be said. That requires frank discussion be- 
tween great powers of the things that give rise to suspicion. At 
the Moscow Conference there was such frank discussion. It was 
helpful. But the basis of some suspicions persists and prompts 
me to make some comments as to our position. 

We have joined with our allies in the United Nations to put 
an end to war. We have covenanted not to use force except in the 
defense of law as embodied in the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. We intend to live up to that covenant. 

But as a great power and as a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council we have a responsibility to use our influence to 
see that other powers live up to their covenant. And that re- 
sponsibility we also intend to meet. 

Unless the great powers are prepared to act in the defense of 
law, the United Nations cannot prevent war. We must make it 
clear in advance that we do intend to act to prevent aggression, 
making it clear at the same time that we will not use force for 
any other purpose. 

The great powers are given special responsibilities because they 
have the strength to maintain peace, if they have the will to 
maintain peace. Their strength in relation to one another is such 
that no one of them can safely break the peace if the others stand 
united in defense of the Charter. : 

The present power relationships of the great states preclude 
the domination of the world by any one of them. Those power 
relationships cannot be substantially altered by the unilateral 
action of any one great state without profoundly disturbing the 
whole structure of the United Nations. 

Therefore, if we are going to do our part to maintain peace in 
the world we must maintain our power to do so, and we must 
make it clear that we will stand united with other great states in 
defense of the Charter. 
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If we are to be a great power we must act as a great power, 
not only in order to ensure our own security but in order to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

Much as we desire general disarmament and much as we are 
prepared to participate in a general reduction of armaments, we 
cannot be faithful to our obligations to ourselves and to the 
world if we alone disarm. 

While it is not in accord with our traditions to maintain a 
large professional standing army, we must be able and ready to 
provide armed contingents that may be required on short no- 
tice. We must also have a trained citizenry able and ready to 
supplement those armed contingents without unnecessarily pro- 
longed training. 

That is why in the interest of peace we cannot allow our mili- 
tary establishment to be reduced below the point required to 
maintain a position commensurate with our responsibilities, and 
that is why we must have some form of universal military 
training. 

Our power thus maintained cannot and will not be used for 
aggressive purposes. Our tradition as a peace-loving, law-abid- 
ing, democratic people should be an assurance that our force will 
not be used except in the defense of law. Our armed forces ex- 
cept as they may be called into action by the Security Council 
cannot be employed in war without the consent of the Congress, 
We need not fear their misuse unless we distrust the representa- 
tives of the people 

J am convinced that there is no reason for war between any 
of the great powers. Their present power relationships and in- 
terests are such that none need or should feel insecure in relation 
to the others as long as each faithfully observes the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. 

It is not enough for nations to declare they do not want to 
make war. Hitler said that. In a sense he meant it He wanted 
the world to accept the domination of a totalitarian government 
under his direction. He wanted that without war if possible. He 
was determined to get it with war if necessary. 

To banish war, nations must refrain from doing the things 
that lead to war 

It has never been the policy of the United States in its inter- 
nal affairs or in its foreign relations to regard the status quo as 
sacrosanct. The essence of our democracy is our belief in life and 
growth and in the right of the people to shape and mould their 
own destiny. 

It is not in our tradition to defend the dead hand of reaction 
or the tyranny of privilege We did not fight against the Nazis 
and Fascists who turned back the clock of civilization in order 
that we might stop the clock of progress 

Our diplomacy must not be negative and inert. It must be 
capable of adjustment and development in response to con- 
stantly changing circumstances. It must be marked by creative 
ideas, constructive proposals. practical and forward-looking 
suggestions. 

Though the status quo is not sacred and unchangeable, we 
-annot overlook a unilateral gnawing away at the status quo. 
The Charter forbids aggression and we cannot allow aggression 
to be accomplished by coercion or pressure or by subterfuges 
such as political infiltration. 

When adjustments between. states, large or small, are called 
for, we will frankly and fairly consider those adjustments on 
their merits and in the light of the common interests of all states, 
large and small, to maintain peace and security in a world based 
on the unity of all great powers and the dominance of none. 

There are undoubtedly vitally important adjustments which 
will require our consideration. Some of these situations are deli- 
cate to deal with. I am convinced, however, that satisfactory 
solutions can be found if there is a stop to this maneuvering for 
strategic advantage all over the world and to the use of one ad- 
justment as an entering wedge for further and undisclosed pene- 
trations of power. 

We must face the fact that to preserve the United Nations we 
cannot be indifferent—veto or no veto—to serious controversies 
between any of the great powers, because such controversies 
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could affect the whole power relationship between all of the 
great powers. 

The United States wish to maintain friendly relations with all 
nations and exclusive arrangements with no nation. Naturally 
there are some problems which concern some nations much more 
than other nations. That is true in regard to many problems re- 
lated to inter-American affairs. That is true in regard to the 
control of Germany and Japan. 

In our relations with the other great powers there are many 
problems which concern two or three of us much more than the 
others of us. I see no objection to conferences between the big 
three or the big four or the big five. 

Even conferences between ourselves and the Soviet Union 
alone, conferences between ourselves and Britain alone, or con- 
ferences between ourselves and France or China alone, can all 
help to further general accord among the great powers and peace 
with the smaller powers. 

But in such conferences, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, we will gang up against no state. We will do nothing to 
break the world into exclusive blocs or spheres of influence. In 
this atomic age we will not seek to divide a world which is one 
and indivisible. 

We have openly, gladly and wholeheartedly welcomed our 
Soviet ally as a great power, second to none in the family of the 
United Nations. We have approved many adjustments in her 
favor, and in the process resolved many serious doubts in her 
favor. 

Only an inexcusable tragedy of errors could cause serious con- 
flict between us in the future. Despite the differences in our way 
of life, our people admire and respect our allies and wish to con- 
tinue to be friends and partners in a world of expanding free- 
dom and rising standards of living. 

But in the interest of world peace and in the interest of our 
common and traditional friendship we must make plain that the 
United States intends to defend the Charter. 

Great powers as well as small powers have agreed under the 
United Nations Charter not to use force or the threat of force 
except in defense of law and the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 

We will not and we cannot stand aloof if force or the threat 
of force is used contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 

We have no right to hold our troops in the territories of other 
sovereign states without their approval and consent freely given. 

We must not unduly prolong the making of peace and con- 
tinue to impose our troops upon small and impoverished states. 

No power has a right to help itself to alleged enemy proper- 


ties in liberated or ex-satellite countries before a reparation set- 
tlement has been agreed upon by the Allies. We have not and 
will not agree to any one power deciding for itself what it will 
take from these countries. 

We must not conduct a war of nerves to achieve strategic 
ends. 

We do not want to stumble and stagger into situations where 
no power intends war, but no power will be able to avert war. 

We must not regard the drawing of attention to situations 
which might endanger the peace, as an affront to the nation or 
nations responsible for those situations. 

It is quite possible that any nation may in good faith, embark 
on a course of conduct without fully appreciating the effects of 
its conduct. We must all be willing to review our actions to pre- 
serve our common interests in the peace, which are so much 
more important to all of us than the differences which might 
divide us. 

We must get back to conditions of peace. We must liquidate 
the terrible legacy which the war has left us. We must return 
our armies to their homelands. We must eliminate the breeding 
grounds of suspicion and fear. We must not deceive ourselves or 
mislead our Allies. To avoid trouble we must not allow situa- 
tions to develop into incidents from which there is no retreat. 

We must live by the Charter. That is the only road to peace. 

To live by the Charter requires good will and understanding 
on the part of all of us. We who had patience and gave confi- 
dence to one another in the most trying days of the war must 
have patience and give confidence to one another now. 

No nation has a monopoly of virtue or of wisdom, and no na- 
tion has a right to act as if it had. Friendly nations should act 
as friendly nations. 

Loose talk of the inevitability of war casts doubt on our own 
lovalty to the Charter and jeopardizes our most cherished free- 
doms both at home and abroad. 

There are ideological differences in the world. There always 
have been. But in this world there is room for many people with 
varying views and many governments with varying systems. 
None of us can foresee the far distant future and the ultimate 
shape of things to come. But we are bound together as part of a 
common civilization. 

As we view the wreckage of the war, we must realize that the 
urgent tasks of reconstruction, the challenging tasks of creating 
higher standards of living for our people; should absorb all our 
constructive energies. 

Great states and small states must work together to build a 
friendlier and happier world. If we fail to work together there 
can be no peace, no comfort and little hope for any of us. 





REPORT BY SENATOR VANDENBERG 


(Text of address in the Senate, Feb. 27, 1946.) 

Mr. President: I am presenting a brief report to my Senate 
colleagues regarding the recent meeting of the United Nations 
in London where, thanks to your generous confirmation of the 
President’s appointment, I sat as an American delegate in the 
first General Assembly. 

I had expected to postpone this statement until the return of 
the Senate’s other representative at London, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Connally). But events seem to recom- 
mend these observations now. The Senator from Texas will be 
back in the near future. I compliment him in the highest pos- 
sible terms for his sterling services in London. He filled impor- 
tant and often difficult assignments with wisdom, vigor, tenacity 
and success. He was distinctly a credit to the Senate, to his coun- 
try and to the great cause which he embraced with typical earn- 
estness and zeal. 

Mr. President, I say frankly, at the outset, that I return from 
London with mixed emotions. I return with no illusions that 
automatic peace awaits the world just because the machinery of 
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the United Nations is now in gear. But I return also with an 
overriding conviction, even more emphatic than before, that the 
world’s only hope of organized peace and security is inseverably 
linked with the evolution and the destiny of this United Nations 
Organization. I return in the convinced belief that the more 
complex or ominous the world’s international relations may be- 
come, in that same degree the greater becomes the critical need 
that the peace-loving peoples of the earth shall strive to make 
this enterprise succeed. I return in the belief that it can succeed 
unless Russia, Britain and the United States, individually or col- 
lectively, make it impossible 

I can share your disappointments over some phases of the 
London record, I can share your anxieties over some of its dis- 
turbing trends, I can share your desires that the San Francisco 
Charter should be improved in certain aspects. I intend to speak 
frankly about some of these things. But I cannot—and I do not 
—share the melancholy pessimism, heard in some quarters, that 
the United Nations, as a result of this experience, will be unable 
to cope with world realities as disclosed in current history. It 
would be silly to ignore the hazards. It would be sillier to ignore 
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vindicated hopes. The amazing thing is not that at London there 

were areas of disagreement but that the areas of agreement were 

so vast and so significant. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, I repeat—because it is so dread- 
fully important—that the United Nations must be made to suc- 
ceed if we are to avoid unspeakable catastrophe in this atomic 
age when decisive war may be waged in minutes instead of years 
and when the first casualty list may be the /ast. To those who 
are already earnestly suggesting substitutes, I prayerfully sug- 
gest that if the United Nations compact, as a starter, cannot 
command the agreement and co-operation essential to success, 
then any more ambitious program would obviously multiply 
these obstacles. Any less ambitious program would die of inter- 
national pernicious anemia. This Charter clearly has its imper- 
fections. We must be constantly alert to opportunities for its 
improvement. It is helpful that the earnest friends of peace 
should press these discussions. But it seems clear to me that we 
must first learn to live with what we have. It seems clear to me 
that our challenge is to make the United Nations work. It is, 
particularly, a challenge to the so-called “five great powers.” 
More particularly, it is a challenge to three of them. Still more 
particularly, it is an individual challenge to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics upon the one hand and to our own United 
States upon the other, as I shall presently undertake to demon- 
strate. 

Now, Mr. President. Let us look at London. In 37 days the 
United Nations turned a blueprint into a going concern. It turned 
an ideal into a reality. On Jan. 10, 1946, we had only a pious 
dream. On Feb. 16, 1946, we had organized, in working detail, 
the complete machinery for the General Assembly, for the Se- 
curity Council, for the Court of International Justice, for the 
Social and Economic Council, and for the functioning of every 
instrument of peace which this Senate envisioned when it under- 
wrote this dream last July with but two dissenting votes. On 
January 10, we had a “scrap of paper.” In 37 days we gave it 
life. The supreme need, in the name of flesh and blood and human 
hearts and hopes, is that it shall not return to the status of a 
“scrap of paper.” 

There was sharp controversy and competition in some of these 
organizational decisions. But all of them were accepted in good 
spirit by all concerned. There was not a suspicion of insincerity 
or sabotage. In other words, the original purpose—and what was 
intended to be the exclusive purpose—of this first General As- 
sembly was carried out with complete comity and with significant 
success. There was healthy rivalry. But there was equally healthy 
agreement. In athletic parlance, the “team” was learning to “play 
team ball.” The temporary quarters of the United Nations is 
already rising in the United States. The machinery is all in gear. 
Indeed, they were 37 momentous days. 

All this involved great labor and the composition of many 
differing points of view. For example, I was chairman of the sub- 
committee which dealt with administration and with budgets. 
Starting from zero, we had to create the framework for a tre- 
mendous institution. Fifty-one nations, spanning the gamut of 
race, color, language and tradition, had to concur. They did— 
with ultimate unanimity. I venture to ask, with great respect, 
how long, and with what travail, it would have taken our own 
Congress to complete a comparable task. Obviously, it was pos- 
sible only with the highest degree of co-operation; with the best 
of mutual good will; and with a common dedication to a com- 
mon purpose. And it is highly significant that there were no ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

I should say, at this point, that UNO will be financed from a 
so-called “working capital fund” of $25,000,000; and that its 
provisional budget for 1946, including the Court at The Hague, 
is $21,500,000. Our provisional share is 25 per cent. In other 
words, the United States will spend for peace, on this account, 
far less per annum than it spent per hour on war. 

So, Mr. President, let us put this big entry in the credit ledger. 
When we look at London and at the first General Assembly of 
the United Nations, let us remember that its organization phase 
was a phenomenal success and a vigorous omen of hope for the 
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tolerant co-operations which are the lifeblood of this advep. 
ture in behalf of the collective security for which men and 
women pray, in a hundred different tongues, at the war-scarred 
hearthstones of the world. Again in athletic parlance, let’s ap. 
ticipate that when the “team” has played together a little longer 
it will be invincible. 

Let us remember some other things about this first Genera] 
Assembly. 

Let us remember that it initiated the joint studies which 
should lead to the international control of atomic energy, on a 
basis requiring adequate and dependable security and inspec. 
tion arrangements as a mandate prerequisite to any disclosures 
of any nature at any time. This is the way to save civilization 
from the use of atomic energy as a lethal curse to humankind. 
. Let us remember that this General Assembly—this “town 
meeting of the world”—sounded reveille against the famine 
which threatens countless peoples with pitiful extermination. Of 
course the call to service is not, itself alone, enough. Action must 
follow words. But it is heartening to find the world thus 
equipped with a new and powerful weapon with which to attack 
the social and economic, as well as the political, ails of the hu- 
man family everywhere. 

Let us remember that this General Assembly—this vocal con- 
science of the earth—unanimously offered new hope to depend- 
ent peoples everywhere, through the expression of our mutual 
purpose to encourage their self-government. 

Let us remember that it pledged itself to encourage a world- 
wide free press, through instrumentalities to be created at its 
next session, in September. Blackouts and iron curtains are not 
the insignia of liberty nor the trademarks of peace. 

Let us remember that this General Assembly encouraged the 
hopes of war refugees—the pathetic derelicts of recent conflict 
—by refusing, on a decisive roll call, to sanction their involun- 
tary repatriation. 

Let us remember, Mr. President, that this General Assembly 
has now put itself in full position to proceed hereafter to imple- 
ment dynamic Article XIV of the Charter. This means that it 
can recommend the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare, or to infringe upon equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples. 

All this, and more, the General Assembly did in 37 days! Let 
us put this entry in the credit ledger. 

No; it is not the whole story. I shall come to that in a mo- 
ment. But it is enough of the story to hearten men of good will 
to refuse any defeatism in their attitudes and to carry on. We 
have the greatest encouragements to believe that the United 
Nations can gather strength and moral power to meet the major 
issues which may threaten international peace and security; or, 
as an alternative, to organize the conscience of the world against 
any aggressor who defies these precepts. 

Ah yes, you say, but how about the Security Council? Well, 
Mr. President, let us look at the Security Council. By all means, 
let us look at the Security Council. 

First, let us remember that the Security Council was put to 
unexpected test just six days after it came into being—before 
it had any of the Charter instruments intended for its use— 
before it even had any rules for its own procedure. That was like 
expecting a motor car to run on one wheel, and yet it did. Or, 
changing the metaphor, it was like asking General Eisenhower 
to invade the Continent 20 minutes after we declared war on 
Germany. It took four years to integrate the machine that won 
the war. I respectfully submit, to those who are impatient with 
the London story, that we are entitled to at least a few months 
of grace in the winning of a lasting peace. Even if it took as 
long as the winning of the war. still it would be a miracle—in 
the light of man’s dismal failures for 1900 years to follow in the 
footsteps of the Prince of Peace. Or, again changing the meta- 
phor, I would suggest a study of our own swaddling days, and of 
the time and travail involved in accommodating ourselves to 
our own Constitution. The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
brief, preliminary record made by the Security Council is, under 
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the circumstances, much more notable for what it did than for 
what it did not do. 

Four controversies—each involving the presence of foreign 
troops in lands other than their own—were submitted to the Se- 
curity Council, upon which sit Britain, China, France, Russia, 
United States, Egypt, Mexico, Netherlands, Australia, Brazil and 
Poland. In each instance, after full hearing, the four controversies 
were left, on conciliatory American initiative, to further negotia- 
tions between the nations in direct concern. But that qualifying 
phrase—“after full hearing”—is of paramount importance. 

Mind you, these were the raw materials out of which wars 
have sprung in other days. But here the contestants were not 
meting on a battlefield. They were meeting at the council table 
—in the white light of full publicity—in the presence of their 
peers—under the searching eyes of a watching world—and 
under the impulse of a solemn pledge to keep the peace. Here, 
words—which would have been fighting words in other days— 
were the substitutes for guns and swords. Here, the frankest 
imaginable discussions were taking place—eye to eye—cheek by 
jowl. Here, the contestants shook hands at the termination of 
the jousts. Here, there was a clear verdict rendered on the facts 
by the member nations sitting in their judgment seats, as each 
representative spoke into the record. It was the “open diplo- 
macy openly arrived at” of which men heretofore have dreamed 
in vain. It was an epoch in the hopes of humankind. Let us put 
that in the credit ledger! 

Both World War I and World War II have been chaptered 
with secret agreements; and the serial postscripts still continue 
to appear. This new fraternity of nations may lay claims to high 
values, at least in its emphasis upon daylight diplomacy. 

To be sure, the ultimate disposition of each case, after full 
hearing, was a reversion to direct negotiation between the par- 
ties involved, instead of some affirmative act of penalty or of en- 
forced restraint. This may have been a disappointment to some 
of our more impatient direct actionists who would like a God 
of Peace as militant and as relentless as the gods of war. But I 
remind you that the United Nations Charter does not contem- 
plate the techniques of the meat ax. It is not built to hasten 
sanctions and the use of force. It is built to prevent, if possible, 
the use of sanctions and of force. It is built to stop war! not to 
make it. It requires the exhaustion of all possibilities of direct 
negotiation, and of inquiry, and of mediation, and of concilia- 
tion, and of arbitration, and of judicial settlement, before we 
turn to grimmer disciplines. 

And this, Mr. President, is desperately important. I venture 
to assert that the renewal of direct negotiations in the four in- 
stant cases, after these full hearings, is calculated to be quite a 
different thing than it was before. Now, these negotiations will 
proceed in the presence of the necessity for an ultimate account- 
ing, not only to the Security Council, but also to the critical 
opinions of mankind. Now, the record, be it good or ill, defies 
distortion in the future conduct of these events. In most in- 
stances. I dare to believe there will be adequate results. By way 
of example, I point only to the fact that the Soviet Union im- 
mediately opened negotiations with Iran—after months of pre- 
vious refusal to confer at all—and that, in the midst of the Indo- 
nesian discussion, the Netherlands announced new plans for an 
autonomous Indonesian Commonwealth. This, too, goes on the 
credit ledger. 

I say again that this is the wholesome pattern of a great hope 
—even as it also has its danger spots. I do not intend to deny 
the latter, as will presently appear. But, neither do I intend to 
ignore the former, lest we be treacherously misled against our 
own best destiny. The price of failure is too great. 

By way of concrete illustration, Mr. President, let me submit 
a blow-by-blow account of the final contest before the Security 
Council. Within it are found all of our hopes and fears—all of 
the credits and the liabilities—all of the encouragements and all 
of the warnings for the future. 

Lebanon and Syria were asking the simultaneous withdrawal 
of French and British troops. Just linger for a moment, Sena- 
tors, upon this unprecedented scene. Two of the newest and the 
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smallest and the humblest of governments were complaining 
against two of the five great powers—against two of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. The difference in relative 
power and authority could scarcely approach greater extremes. 
Yet little Lebanon and little Syria were invited to temporary 
seats at the Council table, pursuant to the mandate of the Char- 
ter. There they sat, with the mightiest on earth, to have their 
untrammeled day in this court of world opinion. It was the tri- 
umph of an ideal. 

They spoke without limitation and without curb. French and 
British troops had been necessary in Lebanon and Syria once 
upon a time, particularly the British, who had entered upon in- 
vitation, and who were staying by request, until such time as 
both the British and the French could retire together. Lebanon 
and Syria testified that the need for these foreign troops was 
done, but that negotiations for their withdrawal nad been un- 
successful. Frankly, without rancor, they laid their facts upon 
the table and petitioned tor relief. At long 1ast here, indeed, was 
an approach to the parliament of man. Another large entry on 
the credit ledger! 

When Lebanon and Syria had finished, sturdy Ernest Bevin, 
Foreign Minister of the United Kingdom, promptly announced 
that he would be willing and glad to withdraw the British troops 
at once. Monsieur Bidault, the able Foreign Minister for France, 
immediately followed with a statement in kind. He said that 
there were technical arrangements to be concluded; but that he 
would gladly press their speediest possible negotiation. The con- 
troversy gave promise of amicable composition at one sitting of 
the Council. Our own distinguished Ambassador Stettinius, 
speaking for the United States, offered a resolution which took 
note of the record; asserted the Council’s general belief that 
there should be no unwanted troops on foreign soil in time of 
peace, expressed the Council’s confidence that the case could be 
safely remanded to the parties in interest for final negotiation; 
and asked that the Council be kept advised of these develop- 
ments. It appeared to be a prompt and happy and effective 
composition of the incident. The dove of peace flew in the win- 
dow. But, unfortunately, quickly it flew out again. 

At this point the brilliant Soviet Commissar, Vishinsky, inter- 
vened. He wanted no such easy peace. He was not satisfied, he 
said, thus to let the matter rest. Long and bitterly he indicted 
the action particularly of France in Lebanon and Syria. Instead 
of being closed, the incident then blazed into two more days of 
intense and futile debate. He offered amendments to the Ameri- 
can resolution which both France and Britain—and most mem- 
bers of the Council—interpreted as stinging and unwarranted 
rebukes. This was not oil on troubled waters. It was salt in re- 
opened wounds. The chairman of the Security Council finally 
called for a vote. Vishinsky said he, too, was ready provided the 
vote was taken under the provisions of the Charter prohibiting 
the participation of members of the Council who were parties to 
a dispute which threatens international peace and security. Both 
Bevin and Bidault hotly protested that this was not a “dispute 
threatening international peace and security”; that, therefore, 
they were entitled to vote and that they could not accept the 
Vishinsky implication. But they then announced that, upon their 
own responsibility, they would voluntarily abstain. 

Vishinsky’s amendment was voted down, with only its author 
on its side. The American resolution was then given the seven 
affirmative votes required by the Charter. The chairman an- 
nounced that it was carried. But he was wrong. The Charter 
also required that these seven votes had to include the concur- 
ring votes of the permanent members of the Council. This is the 
famous “veto,” of which so much has been heard. Mr. Vishinsky 
promptly challenged the chairman’s announcement. He was 
wholly within his rights—as, indeed, he was from start to finish. 
The resolution was lost by “veto.” That left little Lebanon and 
little Syria just where they started. But then came the thrilling 
climax. Bevin, for Britain, and Bidault, for France, magnifi- 
cently asserted that they would voluntarily accept the terms of 
the resolution and abide by its terms precisely as though it were 
the law of the Council. Put that high up on the credit ledger! 
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Mr. President, I confess, that I was proud of Western de- 
mocracy that night! And the life of the United Nations took on 
new assurance and new expectancy, in the pattern of their atti- 
tudes. On the other hand, I trust I am not unfair in also con- 
fessing that it seemed to me the distinguished Soviet Delegate— 
one of the ablest statesmen I have ever seen in action—seemed 
to be less interested in helping Lebanon and Syria than he was 
in baiting France and Britain—less interested in peace at this 
point than he was in friction. I am certain it posed the same 
question in all our minds which I am now finding almost every 
day, in one form or another, in every newspaper I read—“What 
is Russia up to now?” It is, of course, the supreme conundrum 
of our time. We ask it in Manchuria. We ask it in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Dardanelles. We ask it in Italy, where Russia, 
speaking for Yugoslavia, has already initiated attention to the 
Polish legions. We ask it in Iran. We ask it in Tripolitania. We 
ask it in the Baltic and the Balkans. We ask it in Poland. We 
ask it in the capital of Canada. We ask it in Japan. We ask it, 
sometimes, even in connection with events in our own United 
States. “What is Russia up to now?” It is little wonder that we 
asked it at London. It is less wonder that the answer—at Lon- 
don and everywhere else—has a vital bearing on the destiny of 
the United Nations. And, Mr. President, it is a question which 
must be met and answered before it is too late. 

It would be entirely futile to blink the fact that two great, 
rival ideologies—democracy in the West and communism in the 
East—here find themselves face to face with the desperate need 
for mutual understanding in finding common ground upon which 
to strive for peace for both. In the final analysis, this means that 
the two greatest spokesmen for these rival ideologies—Soviet 
Russia and the United States—find themselves face to face with 
this same need for mutual understanding, both in and out of the 
United Nations. Indeed, if this does not oversimplify the prob- 
lem, it might even be said that the future of the United Nations 
itself is wrapped up in this equation. 

If this be so, Mr. President, I assert my own belief that we 
can live together in reasonable harmony if the United States 
speaks as plainly upon all occasions as Russia does; if the United 
States just as vigorously sustains its own purposes and its ideals 
upon all occasions as Russia does; if we abandon the miserable 
fiction, often encouraged by our own fellow travelers, that we 





somehow jeopardize the peace if our candor is as firm as Russia’s 
always is; and if we assume a moral leadership which we have 
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too frequently allowed to lapse. The situation calls for patience 
and good will; it does not call for vacillation. 

Let me make it wholly clear that I do not complain because 
Russia speaks—indeed, Mr. Vishinsky probably spoke in this 
Security Council more than the spokesmen of all the other 
powers combined. I am glad she speaks. She ought to speak, 
That is what this forum is for. But it is for others, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent—just as Mr. Bevin used it upon more than one eloquent 
and courageous occasion. It is, I repeat, for others too. All should 
feel an equal freedom, an equal duty and an equivalent respon- 
sibility. The governments of the world suddenly find themselves 
in the presence of a new technique in international relations. It 
is in this forum of the United Nations where the most dominant 
of all debates and decisions are hereafter calculated to occur. It 
would be impossible to overemphasize the importance of our own 
role and our own performance in such epochal events, and the 
need for positive foreign policies as our consistent guide therein, 

Speaking in New York last week, at a celebration in honor of 
the great Red Army which Marshal Stalin certifies will be kept 
at a progressive peak, our new American Ambassador Designate 
to Moscow, Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, said: “It is impera- 
tive that our national temperatures remain at normal.” I agree, 
He said that “both nations want nothing so much as peace and 
security.” I not only agree; but, in addition, if what still bothers 
Russia is really a security fear against resurgent aggression, I 
would renew my offer of one year ago for a direct treaty of mu- 
tual defense, under the United Nations, in the event an aggressor 
Axis ever rises again. 

General Smith said that “the United States is willing to go a 
long way in meeting its international associates, but that it must 
be watchful of its own vital interests and hold to the line beyond 
which compromise cannot go.” Again I heartily concur. There is 
a line beyond which compromise cannot go—even if we have 
previously crossed that line under the pressures of the exigencies 
of war, we cannot cross it again. But how can we expect our 
alien friends to know where that line is unless we re-establish the 
habit of saying only what we mean and meaning every word we 

say? I have the deep conviction that this way is the dependable 
way to permanent peace and concord between us, with its in- 
evitable effect upon the United Nations. Indeed, I have the feel- 
ing it is the only way. I have the feeling it is the best way to 
win Soviet respect and Soviet trust. Respect must precede trust; 
and both are indispensable to peace. 


—Harris & Ewing 
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General Smith said that “America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, given honesty and frankness on both sides, 
can get along together in the future just as well as they have for 
almost 150 years, in spite of the fact that our governments and 
our economic systems have been quite different.” Again I as- 
sociate myself with that sentiment. But the honesty and frank- 
ness must be mutual. 

Sometimes it is a useful, albeit painful, thing to search our own 
souls in critical hours like these. Was Sumner Welles, the late 
President Roosevelt’s long-time Under Secretary of State, right 
in a recent statement from which I quote: 

“Tf the United States is to exercise any potent influence in pro- 
moting world peace and in establishing a better international 
order, other nations must be confident that this Government will 
abide by our professions. American foreign policy must possess 
the all-important quality of dependability ... The United States 
continues to possess the influence in world affairs which is de- 
rived from its potential military might and from its material re- 
sources. But the moral influence which it possessed during the 
war years, because of the belief that this Government was de- 
termined to support those principles which are indepensable to be 
established, is rapidly vanishing. . . . It would be better far to 
refrain from giving assurances, however noble they may be, than 
to fail to carry them out. For the United States cannot exercise 
any effective leadership until all nations know that it means 
what it says.” 

Mr. President, this sort of an analysis does not detract for an 
instant from the notably loyal and richly helpful record which 
the United States has made to the foundations of the United 
Nations. I have been privileged to be so placed that I could see 
these great works of ours at first hand. We have a right to be 
eternally proud of America’s part in launching this new argosy 
of peace upon the seas of time. The startling fact at London—I 
cannot repeat too often—is not that it sometimes trembled in the 
gale, but rather that it so staunchly weathered all the storms. 
But, sir, we would be dubious mariners if we did not look back 
upon this pioneering journey to assess the dangers that develop 
and to put up warning signals for journeys yet to come. 

Therefore, in addition to what I have already said, I must 
add two further admonitions. 

I confess that in this first meeting of the United Nations I 





missed the uplifting and sustaining zeals for a great, crusading, 
moral cause which seemed to imbue the earlier Charter sessions 
at San Francisco. Perhaps it was because the agenda was so 
largely confined to the humdrum routine of organization details. 
Perhaps it was the burden of anxiety over the misgivings that 
are inevitable in launching a peace project which never yet has 
succeeded in the history of civilization; or, on the other hand, 
perhaps it was the accumulated tiredness which dampens ardor 
and easily surrenders to the expedient notion that “all’s well.” 
Perhaps it was because, in the aftermath of war, we confront 
too many grim realities that are utterly at odds with the pre- 
cepts of justice which we presume to defend. In any event, and 
whatever the cause, we are on notice that the peoples of the 
earth must never cease to evangelize this struggle for peace if it 
shall reach full flower. 

Again, Mr. President, I sensed at London what seemed to be 
too great a tendency to relapse into power politics, in greater or 
less degree, and, as someone has said, to use the United Nations 
as a self-serving tribune rather than as a tribunal. It will require 
constant, consistent, courageous guidance to keep the United 
Nations within the main channel of its obligations—and here 
again is a clear call to America always to act in its traditional 
character for liberty and justice, and not to lapse as I fear we 
may have done on some occasions. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored faithfully to report both the 
credits and the debits on the United Nations ledgers, as a result 
of the first meeting of the General Assembly. I fear it has been 
illy and inadequately done. But I want to leave the positive and 
emphatic conclusion that the credits utterly preponderate, with 
a heavy, a significant, a wholesome and an encouraging balance. 

Those, sir, were 37 vital days in London. They are freighted 
with hope—solidly justified hope—in respect to collective securi- 
ty in this atomic age. In such an age, there can be no security 
which is not collective. With unwavering fidelity, we must carry 
on the great adventure. If there be any failure, let not the blood 
be upon our hands nor the tragedy upon our souls. 

The United States has no ulterior designs against any of its 
neighbors anywhere on earth. We can speak with the extraor- 
dinary power inherent in this unselfishness. We need but one 
rule. What is right? Where is justice? There let America take her 
stand. 





ADDRESS BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


(Text of speech before Foreign Policy Association of Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 1, 1946.) 

Last week I returned from London on a Constellation plane. 
It was christened the United Nations Clipper and was making 
its first commercial flight. But before it ever took to the air it 
could have been predicted with confidence that it would fly. I 
wish that it could be predicted with equal confidence that the 
United Nations itself will work. There is, however, no mechan- 
istic solution to the problem of peace. That is why, when I spoke 
to you following the San Francisco Conference, I praised the 
Charter as a fine blueprint, but I said that whether it would 
work would depend on whether, in fact, its possibilities were 
used to develop fellowship among the member states. 

Now the first meetings of UNO have been held and it is pos- 
sible to judge them. No clear verdict results. Some develop- 
ments were unifying and encouraging, others were divisive and 
discouraging. If one were to draw up a balance sheet and put 
the unifying developments on the asset side and the divisive de- 
velopments on the liability side, the asset side might list these 
items: 

1. A difficult job of organization was done in good spirit. A 
fine example was set by Canada and New Zealand. Canada 
withdrew as candidate for the Security Council, and New Zea- 
land as candidate for the Economic and Social Council, in order 
to prevent a prolonged and irritating election deadlock. 

2. Good progress was made toward establishing the colonial 
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trusteeship system. Great Britain set the pace by pledging to 
accept United Nations trusteeship for areas she holds under 
League of Nations mandate. That example was quickly followed 
by Belgium, Australia and New Zealand, and, after some vacil- 
lation, by France. The Union of South Africa was the only 
mandatory state to maintain a reserved attitude. All of the co- 
lonial powers joined in a message from the Assembly to the de- 
pendent peoples emphasizing the concern of the United Nations 
for their welfare and its intention to promote self-government, 
free institutions and, where appropriate, independence. 

3. The Assembly addressed itself seriously to the imperative 
needs of relief. It called for broader support of UNRRA and it 
obtained serious commitments from food-producing countries 
whereby they undertook, even at sacrifice, to help meet the 
desperate food shortage which threatens nearly half of the 
world’s population with actual or near starvation. 

4. The proceedings of the Security Council showed that ir- 
ritating political sores. when exposed to the light, may be cured. 
That was conspicuously the case in relation to Syria and Leb- 
anon. There France, in deference to world opinion, gave public 
commitment to a prompt and unconditional withdrawal of her 
troops. 

The foregoing would be the principal items on the asset side. 
The other side of the balance sheet might show these items: 

1. The proceedings before the Security Council seldom showed 
a genuine spirit of conciliation. Mostly, they reflected an effort 
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by one state to use the processes of the Council to gain an ad- 
vantage for itself or to weaken and embarrass another. The de- 
mand of Iran for withdrawal of Soviet troops was, I believe, 
spontaneous. But the Soviet Union believed that it had been 
instigated by Great Britain. It retaliated by bringing charges 
against Great Britain on account of the presence of British troops 
in Greece and in Java. It used the Java incident as a basis for 
encouraging violent independence movements which would 
weaken the colonial powers. 

2. When Lebanon and Syria asked for the withdrawal of 
French and British troops the Soviet Union sought a form of 
resolution even more condemnatory than that sought by the 
complainants themselves. France and Great Britain abstained 
from voting. That left nine voting members who, by a large 
majority, were against the Soviet proposal. An alternative pro- 
posed by the United States was approved by seven of the nine 
with one absention and only the Soviet Union voting against. 
However, the Soviet Union insisted on maintaining its one vote 
as a veto of the proposal. The explanation seemed to be that the 
Soviet were maneuvering to gain influence with the Arab League 
and to embarrass the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
heads the strongest anti-Communistie party in France. 

3. There was brought into the Assembly, with divisive effect 
the same controversy which, in many countries, divides the 
ranks of labor. Member states whose governments were sym- 
pathetic to Communism or subject to the political pressure of 
Communist parties, sought a position of special privilege for the 
World Federation of Trade Unions with which the CIO is affili- 
ated. But not the AFL. It seemed to some that the purpose was 
to enable that Federation to achieve a position such that, 
through its influence on many governments, it could dominate 
the Assembly and its Economic and Social Council. 

4. A refugee resolution sharply divided the Assembly. Mem- 
ber states which did not believe in free political thinking and 
talking sought a right to purge the refugee camps of unfriendly 
political thinking. That particularly involved refugees from Po- 
land, the Baltic states and Yugoslavia. Other states espoused 
the practice of tolerance and freedom of political belief and ex- 
pression. This led to one of the most dramatic episodes of the 
conference. A debate where Mrs. Roosevelt, with moving sim- 
plicity, pleaded for tolerance, and where Mr. Vishinsky, with 
the explosive power of a great prosecutor, denounced tolerance 
as a dangerous weakness. 

The foregoing would be the main items which were devisive. 
It was better that they should have come to the surface rather 
than be suppressed to give fictitious appearance of harmony. 
But the net result was to show that the United Nations is not 
yet the “harmonizing center” which is its Charter goal. To a con- 
siderable extent, its processes are being availed of to advance 
rival aims. 

That may seem discouraging. Actually, that was bound to 
happen. The first session of the United Nations would inevitably 
reflect past discords and old habits. It could not yet reflect the 
result of new programs of common effort for the common good. 
But what happened shows that we must not continue on the 
same low plane. It is imperative that the United Nations quickly 
get under way those programs, envisaged by the Charter, which 
will be unifying and which will increase fellowship. 

That above all is a challenge to the United States. 

In much of the world the peoples have been exhausted by 
the physical and moral strains of war and, sinee fighting has 
stopped, the daily problems of keeping alive seem to have be- 
come even more burdensome. It is impossible to find words to 
portray such numbing misery as I glimpsed on the Continent 
and which today grips most of mankind. If, therefore, the 
United Nations is to be galvanized into a positive and unifying 
force, the spiritual and intellectual power must, above all, be 
supplied by the American people. The success or failure of the 
United Nations depends on that more than on any other single 
factor. 

If the United States is to meet that challenge, we must treat 
it as serious business. It is easy to sponsor resolutions which 
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express good fellowship and good intentions, and there is danger 
that we shall try to get along with that counterfeit coin. It is 
hard to find practical ways whereby the nations, working to- 
gether, can achieve common gains so valuable that they will not 
want to jeopardize those gains by quarreling. 

It is particularly hard to find ways of working together with 
the Soviet Union, for it seems not to want co-operation. The 
Soviet leaders have strong convictions of their own and those 
include a strong conviction against compromise. When the Soviet 
Union was in the minority in the United Nations, it never, so 
far as I can recall, compromised the substance of its positions. It 
never accepted the adverse verdict of a committee, even a full 
committee of 51 nations. Though defeat of its proposals was cer- 
tain, it carried them to the Security Council or to the floor of the 
Assembly and insisted on a roll-call vote. Soviet representa- 
tives abroad almost uniformly avoid friendly and communicative 
relations with foreigners. If they do not, they are recalled. Also, 
the Soviet Union has, for the most part, declined to join the 
economic, financial and cultural undertakings which have been 
launched since the war and which are designed to be related to 
United Nations as specialized agencies. It often seems as though 
the Soviet leaders do not want to expose their system or their 
people to outside contacts until the system has been strength- 
ened internally and externally and, that, therefore, they keep up 
barriers of a kind, which, normally, are used only against an 
unfriendly and dangerous outer world. 

On the other hand, the needs of the Russian people are great, 
their people are inherently friendly, we have many common 
social goals While the Soviet idea of how the United Nations 
should work may be different from ours, at least they are play- 
ing an active part in it. Also, it can be taken as certain that 
neither the Russian people nor their leaders have any conscious 
desire to plunge into another war. It ought to be possible to find 
ways which will, in fact, stop our present tendency to drift apart 
and set up, within the framework of the United Nations, a trend 
toward fellowship. But that will not be easy. We shall have 
to keep trying and we shall have to follow procedures which will 
give our efforts a real chance to be fruitful. Above all, we must 
remember that a problem as hard as that we face cannot be 
solved by last-minute improvising. 

The U.S. delegates to the next sessions of the Assembly 
should be chosen well in advance. They should have time to de- 
velop policies which will be realistic and significant and ex- 
pressive of the righteous faith of the best of America. They 
should seek to develop these policies in a bipartisan way, so 
that they will command the wholehearted support of the Amer- 
ican people. Also, the program should go on the agenda suffi- 
ciently in advance to enable the representatives of other states 
to be prepared to act with us. 

If we adopt such procedures in the United Nations, and co- 
ordinate them with firm diplomatic policies which will command 
respect, then I am confident that we can vitalize the United Na- 
tions and make it the harmonizing center it was designed to be. 
The danger is that we shall not take the trouble to do the job 
right. I have only been home a few days. But I have the im- 
pression that our people and our national leaders are so en- 
grossed with other matters that they do not now take much in- 
terest in a second session of the United Nations next Septem- 
ber, That seems a long way off. 

If that attitude prevails, we shall not stop the present trend 
toward disharmony. That is already proceeding at a rapid pace. 
The further it goes, the harder it will be to restore unity and 
fellowship. At some date, which cannot be fixed, that restoration 
may become humanly impossible. That is why I speak seriously. 

The one great gift the United Nations has already given us 
is the gift of vision. We can now see the kind of things that used 
to be concealed. I do not believe that the sight will discourage 
us or that it will leave us indifferent. The American people stood 
up to the hard tasks of war once they knew what was required 
of them. I believe that the American people should also know 
what is required to win the peace. I have faith that if they do 
know, they will respond. 
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The problem: Switch the positions of the two freight cars 
— and don't trap your engine on the spur. 

Ready? Give her the throttle, Casey, old 99 is due back 
at the yards exactly three minutes from now. 

There's a moral to this little puzzle: Even the simplest 
switch-over often calls for some sharp figuring by the man 
at the throttle. 

In the intense competition that now confronts you, sharp 
figuring on costs and equipment — and speed in the 
switch-overs — may make the difference between profit 
and loss, a market or a muddle. 

For instance: In your plant, turning may account for 25 
per cent or more of machining time. Probably this could 
be substantially reduced by the efficient use of carbide 
cutting tools which remove metal 200 to 500 per cent 
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faster. There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds 
of dollars a month in the manufacture of a single part by 
the use of Jones & Lamson machines designed specifically 
for the most efficient use of these tools. 

It will pay you to check now on the production efficiency of 
all metal turning equipment in your plant — and to replace 
it, if need be, with good War Surplus Machines or new 
machines. 

In this we are prepared to help you. Simply telephone or 
write today, and a Jones & Lamson engineer will be glad 
to consult with you on any phase of your tooling or pro- 
duction problems. 

Or send for our book, “Welcome to You and Your Prob- 
lem,” for a quick glance at the facilities of the oldest 
company of machine tool builders in America. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic Lathes 


matic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic Opening 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Threading Dies and Chasers * Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies. 
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Rise in Draft Rejections ... Anderson-Byrnes Split 
On Food Export... Justice Jackson to Enter Politics? 


President Truman continues to be op- 
posed to another meeting with Pre- 
mier Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee, 
although such a meeting is being 
urged by some important British of- 
ficials as a means of arresting the 
deterioration that is occurring in Big 
Three relations. 


xk & 


Mr. Truman was much disturbed by 
the public reaction to some of his re- 
cent appointments of personal cronies 
to high federal jobs, which accounted 
for his decision to go outside the ranks 
of the White House circle and of the 
Senate to pick J. A. Krug as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


x *& *& 


Mr. Krug was a main advocate in get- 
ting rid of wartime controls as rapidly 
as possible. He then was head of the 
War Production Board. Now the Gov- 
ernment is trying to put back some of 
the controls he quickly scrapped. 


x *k * 


Justice William O. Douglas turned 
down an offer to become Secretary of 
the Interior on the advice of Chief 
Justice Harlan Stone, who objects to 
the present tendency to use the Su- 
preme Court to provide men for key 
jobs. Justice Douglas, however, re- 
mains in the running among the po- 
tential Democratic nominees for the 
Presidency if the party is looking for 
a New Deal candidate. 


x *& * 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, is to continue indefinitely-in that 
post now that the deal broke down 
that would have put Justice Douglas 
in the Interior secretaryship and 
would have opened the way for Mr. 
Schwellenbach to take Justice Doug- 
las’s place on the Supreme Court. If 
that deal had gone through, John 
Steelman, special aide to the Presi- 
dent on labor matters, would have be- 
come Secretary of Labor. 


x k * 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
interested in and appears to be in line 
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for one of the vacancies that may oc- 
cur on the Supreme Court. If Mr. 
Vinson goes to the Court, O. Max 
Gardner, new Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, is scheduled to be elevated 
to the secretaryship. 


x *k ® 


Justice Robert Jackson, on leave from 
the Supreme Court to conduct trials 
of German war leaders, is being men- 
tioned as a possible Democratic candi- 
date for governor of New York. 


xk k & 


John Snyder, Reconversion Director 
and close friend of President Truman, 
is finding that the President, in the 
pinches, goes along with the New 
Deal economic viewpoint, and Mr. 
Snyder is likely to move into some 
other field of activity before long. 
He has tried to induce the President 
to follow a more conservative line. 


x ok 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
is the new leader of what remains of 
the New Deal group inside the Gov- 
ernment, with even Henry Wallace, 
Commerce Secretary, bowing to him 
at the moment. Prevailing inside view 
is that the President himself will 
swing definitely toward the left as 
elections approach and as his de- 
pendence on labor-union support be- 
comes clear. 


Ka Be 


J. D. Small, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator, has assurances of Presi- 
dent Truman that he will not have to 
report to Economic Stabilizer Bowles 
for orders, a situation that is not ex- 
actly what Mr. Bowles had expected. 
The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has power to control material dis- 
tribution. 


xk k & 


Paul Porter, new Price Administrator, 
is finding that OPA is bogged down in 
red tape, operating on a slow-motion 
basis that gives employers little hope 
of quick action on price relief to cover 
part of the cost of any wage increases 


"now given. 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agfri- 
culture, and James Byrnes, State Sec. q 
retary, are in another argument con. © 
cerning the extent of aid U.S. is to | 
give the rest of the world in food. 
stuffs. Mr. Byrnes thinks that much | 
tighter restrictions should be imposed * 
on domestic consumption to release ~ 
food and feed for Europe and the Far 
East, whereas Mr. Anderson insists 
that U.S. is going about as far as it 
can go with the restrictions being ap- 
plied to release foodstuffs. 


K * 


New Deal planners in the Government ~ 
were more cheered by the big break 
that occurred in the stock market 
than by almost any event that has 
occurred in a long time. This break | 
was interpreted as a sign that the — 
planners are succeeding in their effort 
to block an inflation of values. 
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George Allen is continuing to serve as 
a principal White House consultant 
on matters of broad national policy, 
and on key appointments to office, 
since his confirmation as a member of 
the board of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance, Corp. Mr. Allen spends con- 
siderable time at the White House. 


xk * 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Army Chief of Staff, is finding 
out that the Army, in peacetime, has 
been rejecting as unfit for service a — 
larger percentage of youths aged 18 
through 25 than it rejected during 
wartime of men aged 18 through 37. 
The rejection rate is up to 53 per cent 
where it had been 42 per cent during 
the war. 


xk & 


Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, who 
now becomes Assistant Secretary of 
State to deal with occupation policy, 
had sought while in the Army to get 
the State Department to take over ad- 
ministration of Germany so that he 
could get the job off his hands as a 
military man. Now he finds himself 
in the State Department undertaking 
the job he ‘tried to get rid of. 
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